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MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. MAURICE PHILLIPS, 
- OF HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
(Concluded from page 399.) 
> Wuire at Mill Hill, Mr. Phillips 


was invited to deliver an _intro- 
ductory discourse at the ordina- 
tion of the Rev. George Brown, of 
St. Alban’s. This solemnity took 
place in May, 1818. The dis- 
course was published, together 
with a charge, by the Rev. Joseph 
Gilbert, of Hull, and a sermon to 
the people, by the Rev. Dr. Win- 
ter, of London. - 

A few weeks after the ordina- 
tion of Mr. Brown, Mr. Phillips 
paid his last visit to Wales. In 
company with Mrs. Phillips, he 
visited Tenby; and afterwards 
spent a few days with the Rev. 
Mr. Bulmer, at Haverfordwest. 
While there he discovered much 
interest in the welfare of one of 
the oldest dissenting congregations 
in the principality. Occupying 
the pulpit in the afternoon of the 
Lord’s-day, he prayed earnestly 
for the success of the ministry of 
one who had been under his care, 
and had enjoyed his friendly atten- 
tions while at Rotherham. He 
preached, on that occasion, with 
much liberty and feeling, from 
Psalm cxviii. 25.: “ O Lord, I 
beseech thee, send now pros- 
— !” On the Wednesday fol- 

ing, he attended a meeting at 
Narberth, of the association of In- 
dependent Ministers for the Eng- 
lish parts of Pembrokeshire, and 
hed there to several of his 

old friends and acquaintance. In 
this discourse he dwelt particu- 
larly on consistency of ministerial 
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conduct, recommending, that “sim- 
plicity and godly sincerity,” by 
which the apostles were distin- 
guished; and condemning that 
‘ fleshly wisdom,” which would 
accomplish desirable ends by un- 
scriptural and questionable means. 
Having visited his friends in the 
neighbourhood of Henllan, he re- 
turned to Mill Hill on the 22d of 
July, when he received the dis- 
tressing intelligence of the death 
of Philip Henry Smith, the eldest 
son of his friend Dr. Smith, of 
Homerton. This amiable youth 
was in the fourteenth year of his 
age, had been under his care seven 
years, and was in good health 
when he began his journey ; but 
having eaten fruit, and drank cold 
water, when over-heated by play, 
was seized with an inflammation, 
and died .in about three days! 
Mr. Phillips was deéply affected ; 
but conceiving it an imperious 
duty, he “ endeavoared,” as he 
expresses it, “to improve the sad 
event,” on the following Lord’s- 
day. From a letter to Mr. Bul- 
mer, written on the first of August, 


jt appears how his mind was 


occupied during his visit to the 
principality, and how miucly his 
heart was set on the interests of 
religion. “ While I was at Tenby 
I looked over the theatre, which is 
to be disposed of. Mr. Henton, 
the architect, told me that he 
knew, if five hundred pounds were 
offered for it, the proprietors would 
not refuse it. It is large enough 
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for a chapel, and a tenement or 
two besides. There is plenty of 
materials inside to fit it up for a 
place of worship, and that may be 
accomplished for about a hundred 
and fifty, or two hundred pounds. 
I spoke to Messrs. Evans and 
Peter, and advised the latter to 
correspond with ministers in Bris- 
tol and London, to make them 
parties in the design, and agcer- 
tain whether they weuld engage 
to raise any sum, and what sum. 
I saw Mr. Thorpe at Bristol, and 
mentioned the case. He approved 
of the advice I had given, as 
placing the business on a new 
footing, and in a shape most likely 
to obtain immediate attention. 
Pray do all you can, both among 
the ministers, and your friends at 
Haverfordwest, to put this work 
forward.” His anxiety and his 
prayers in reference to Tenby 
were not wholly in vain; for 
though the theatre was otherwise 
disposed of, a chapel has been re- 
cently built, and is at present well 
attended. 

In 1818, he resigned the situa- 
tion of head-master of Mill Hill 
school. In consequence of this, a 
special meeting of the committee 
was held on the 23d of September, 
1818, when it was resolved, “‘ That 
the said resignation be accepted : 
at the same time, feeling a high 

for the character of the 
Rev. Mr. Phillips, they do it with 
much concern, and sincere regard 
for him and Mrs. Phillips.” The 
above resolution was followed by 
another, expressive of their “thanks 
for his services, as principal of 
Mill Hill school,” together with 
their ‘‘ wish, that his future en- 
gagements might, under the bles- 
sing of Providence, be creditable 
to himself, and useful to the pub- 
lic.” 

In a letter to Mr. Bulmer, 
dated February 26, 1819, he gives 
the following account of Harpen- 
den, where he. had fixed his resi- 
dence, together with his proceed- 
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ings and prospects there: “ It is 
a abn healthy and commodious 
situation ; a populous, but dark 
village. At present I preach in 
my own house, but the congrega- 
tion is too large to be accommo- 
dated, so that we are about fitting 
up an out-building for a meeting- 
house. As it was my parpose to 
prosecute the business of educa- 
tion, and I found that I could in 
consequence preach the Gospel 
without charge, I wished to fix 
my tent on some uncultivated 
spot, which was one motive to my 
choosing this, as the place of my 
residence.” Under date of July 
17, 1820, he thus writes :—‘* My 
school consisted, during the last 
half year, of 32 boys; and when 
we meet again, I expect to have 
as many as 40, which will be our 
complement.” The Lord has suc- 
ceeded our undertaking hitherto 
beyond our expectation, and we 
are much more comfortable than 
ever we were before. Time is 
short ;—let us work, and do all 
the good we can, while it is day. 
Our debt of gratitude and love to 
the Saviour can never be dis- 
No sooner had the 
spacious premises at Harpenden 
undergone the necessary repairs, 
in order to fit them for the pur- 
poses of a grammar school, than 
with scarcely an effort on his part, 
Mr. Phillips found the number of 
his pupils to increase; so that it 
was not long before he had to en- 
large for their accommodation. In 
the short space of three years he 
had his proposed complement of 
40, and was under the necessity 
of refusing several applications to 
which he would have. gladly at- 
tended. The building he had 
converted into a neat and commo- 
dious chapel, capable of holding 
about 200 persons, was insufficient 
for the congregation. Having 
established a Sunday school, the 
erection of a gallery, therefore, 
became indispensably necessary. 
Observing the neglected state of 
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the village, Mr. Phillips also set 


on foot a Bible Association, 
which soon raised above £100., 
chiefly by weekly contributions 
from the poor, while it distributed 
200 Bibles, and about 100 Testa- 
mentsamong them. The blessing 
of heaven, indeed, evidentlv rested 
on the labour of his hands. A 
considerable sensation was pro- 
duced in the village. He was 
rising very high in the esteem of 
those around him, to whose best 
interests he was so evidently de- 
voted; and the most gratifying 
prospects of usefulness were pre- 
senting themselves, when it pleased 
God suddenly to lay him aside ! 
His mind appears to have been 
in a most desirable frame, so as to 
enable him to meet the last enemy 
without dismay. This could hardly 
fail to obtain the notice of those 
who sat under his ministry during 
the three or four weeks immedi- 
ately preceding his decease. On 
the first Sabbath of December, 
1821, he preached from Lam, 
iii. 24,— The Lord is my por- 
tion, saith my soul; therefore, 
will I hope in him.” ‘On the 
next Lord’s-day he preached from 
Psalm xc. 1.—*‘ Lord, thou hast 
been our dwelling-place in all 
generations.” The last sermon he 
composed, was for the Sabbath 
following, on John, ix. 4.—“I 
must work the works of him that 
sent me, while it is day: the night 
cometh, when no man can work.” 
And, ah! how near was the night 
of death to him, while illustrating 
these words, and stirring up his 
hearers to live for eternity! He 
left Harpenden at Christmas, in 
his usual state of health, to spend 
a few weeks in London, and 
preached for the last time at Clap- 
ton, on the last Sunday of the 
year, from 2 Peter, iii. 11, 12.— 
** Seeing then that all these things 
shall be dissolved, what manner 
of persons ought ye to be in all 
holy conversation and godliness, 
looking for and hasting unto the 
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coming of the day of God,” &c. 
On the following Thursday he 
visited at the house of W. B. 
Gurney, Esq., Essex Street, Strand. 
To his London friends he appeared 
unwell at the time, and his. indis- 
position soon became alarming, 
Every kind attention was paid 
him by the family ; and all that 
medical skill, combined with friend- 
ship, could do, was attempted, but 
in vain, by Dr. Robinson, He 
died at the house of Mr, Gurney, 
on Monday, January 7, 1822. A 
letter communicating the mourn- 
ful event to the Rev. Mr. Browne, 
of St. Alban’s, contains the follow- 
ing particulars :-—‘ Our dear and 
revered friend had been ill with a 
disorder in his stomachand bowels, 
the symptoms of which were not 
considered as dangerous until the 
night before his departure, The 
nature of his complaint occasion- 
ing extreme exhaustion and weak- 
ness, prevented the privilege of 
much conversation with him; but 
his case afforded another exempli- 
fication of the words of Scripture: 
‘“* Mark the perfect man, and be- 
hold the upright ; for the end of 
that man is peace.” On the morn- 
ing of his decease, he was asked, 
whether he felt the Lord to be an 
all-sufficient portion. He said, 
“Yes; oh, yes !—a refuge in dis- 
tress, and a very present help in 
trouble. ‘Tis fatherly care under 
different circumstances.”—He at- 
tempted to say more; but his 
weakness overpowered him. He 
appeared to be lifting up his sou! 
to God in prayer ; and, after some 
farther period of restlessness, he 
sunk into a state of quiet insensi- 
bility, and sweetly fell asleep in 
Jesus.” He was interred in Bun- 
hill Fields on the following Tues- 
day week. The pall was sup- 
ported by six ministers; and a 
considerable number of ministers 
and. private gentlemen, with seve- 
ral of his former pupils, met at 
the burying-ground, to pay their 
voluntary and’ affectionate tribute 
3M2 
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of The address was de- 
livered by Dr. Waugh, and solemn 
yer offered up by the Rev. 
ohn Townsend, of Rotherhithe. 
His memory was honoured with 
a funeral sermon by the Rey. Dr. 
Winter, at his meeting-house, from 
Psalm xlvi. 1.. His death was 
also improved at Harpenden, by 
the Rev. Mr. Browne, from 2 Cor. 
v. 6. The report of the Herts 
Union, for the year 1822, contains 
the following paragraph :—“ Your 
committee cannot pass from this 
neighbourhood without adverting 
to the loss which the village of 
Harpenden, this Society, and the 
church of Christ at large has sus- 
tained, by the death of the Rev. 
Maurice Phillips. His piety and 
humility, his kindness and gentle- 
ness of manners, his prudence and 
his zeal, would have rendered him 
a valuable acquisition to any cir- 
cle, and to any cause. Your com- 
mittee felt his worth ; but that 
spot, which was the last scene of 
his interesting labours, has pecu- 
liar regson to mourn his loss, as 
beneath his fostering care, and 
under the blessing of God, a new 
and pleasing state of things was 
fast rising around. It becomes 
us, however, to bow to the myste- 
rious will of Him, who ‘ giveth 
not account of any of his mat- 
ters,’” 
In his religious sentiments, Mr. 
Phillips coincided in almost every 
thing with Dr. Williams.—As a 
Curistian, Mr. Phillips was seri- 
ous, and eminently conscientious. 
“ Though I differed from him,” 
says-Dr. Smith, “ upon the vali- 
dity of his reasons for resigning 
his situation at Mill Hill, yet | 
never ceased to have high affec- 
tion for him, and a strong convic- 
tion of his conscientious and up- 
right character.” Mr. Hobson 
speaks of him as a man for whom 
he “ had a very high regard—a 
man of sterling worth, of great 
integrity of character, of intelli- 
gent and sincere piety.” In his 
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manners he was generally sedate, 
and naturally ratherdistant, though 
sufficiently conversible with those 
who enjoyed his intimate acquaint- 
ance. As a Preacuer, he was 
judicious, methodical, evangelical, 
and very practical, His manner, 
and especially the plan of reading 
his sermons, which he adopted 
without necessity, and from the 
best of motives, rather militated 
against his general acceptance. 
This, however, he frequently laid 
aside ; and within the last four 
years of his life, the writer has 
heard him preach without notes, 
in a very interesting and impres- 
sive style. Asa Frignp, he was 
constant and faithful, never ceas- 
ing to take a lively interest in 
those who had once secured his 
attachment. This particularly 
appears in his correspondence 
with Mr. Pickering, who was 
recommended by him to the con- 
gregation at Brigstock, and in 
whose settlement there, that re- 
commendation had considerable 
weight. ‘I rejoice,” says he, 
‘in your prosperity, and hope 
it may increase more and more. 


‘Deny self, mortify all that is of a 


worldly spirit within you, depend 
on the Redeemer’s grace, and keep 
your eye single in doing the work 
of God, and you need not fear 
but that he will be with you. I 
was sorry to hear of the death of 
those worthy friends you mention. 
When you see B.G., tell her, that 
the Almighty still liveth, and that 
he is the Father of the fatherless, 
and the widow’s God in his holy 
mountain ; and that he who feeds 
the ravens, and clothes the lilies 
of the field, will provide for her, 
if she put her trust in him. Tell 
Mrs, S., that I sympathize with 
her, and trust her loss will be 
made up by a sanctified use of the 
afflictive dispensation, and by her 
habitual intercourse with that Sa- 
viour, who is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever.” 

Enough has now been said £ 
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Mr. Phillips to answer the ends of 
religious biography. An example 


worthy of imitation is furnished 
in the subject of this memoir. 
The reflecting reader cannot fail 
to. be impressed with the import- 
ance of diligent perseverance in 
the path of duty, and with the 
necessity of a good moral charac- 
ter, in order to success and use- 
fulness, while he is led to expect 
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every good thing from the favour 
and blessing of God. Religion 
secures the welfare of mankind, 
both as to this world and that 
which is to come; nor can it be 
otherwise than “ well with the 
righteous,” since He who is “ over 
all,” has promised, that he will 
‘never leave nor forsake” his 
own faithful and devoted ser- 
vants. 
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No. XLII. 
CHRISTIAN SUBMISSION. 
GENTLEMEN,—The following sermon is 
taken from « manuscript volume in my pos- 
session, tu some part of which is uttached 
the name of Dr. T. Jacomb. The whole 
work appears to have formed a kind of com- 
mon place book belonging toa Mr. Edward 
Hill. ViaTorius Mercator, 


James, iv. 7.—‘* Submit yourselves 
therefore to God.” 
Natura expressions of grief are 
allowable. A man may be, yea, 
and he ought to be sensible of his 
sufferings, consequently he cannot 
but grieve under them; the cont 
would argue stupor of spirit, which 
is both a sin and a punishment, 
But then these expressions of sor- 
row must not be disproportioned 
to the occasion: not a great grief 
for .a little trouble. They must 
not be unfitting as to the manner: 
not accompanied with bitter in- 
vectives against second causes and 
instruments. They must not be 
immoderate as to their degree, as 
if we were without hope, like 
Rachel refusing to be comforted, 
or like David mourning for the 
death of Absalom. They must 
not be sinful as to the matter of 
them, blaming the justice of God, 
and repining at his providence. 

Earnest prayer against afflictions 
is lawful. The will of God’s de- 
cree is not the rule of our actions, 
but the will of his command. We 
are not obliged to take notice of 
God’s counsel and purpose, till.an 


event has made it visible to us. 
David had a revelation from God, 
that the child that was born in 
adultery should die, yet he fasted, 
lay all night upon the earth, and 
besought the Lord for the child, 
and with earnestness deprecated 
the affliction. Christ prayed to 
his Father, that if it were possible, 
the cup might pass away. 

The commendations thal are given of 

submission to the will of God. 

I. Such as refer to the nature 
of it: what it is. 

II. Such as refer to the effects 
of it: what it does. 

I. Such as refer to the nature 
of it: what it is. 

1. It is congruous and fit. There 
is no considerate person but must 
acknowledge, that a patient be- 
haviour is most befitting an af- 
flicted estate. 

2. It is necessary. “ You have 
need of patience,” says the apostle, 
Heb. x. 36. Itis necessary; 1. To 
the being of a Christian: every 
disciple must take up the cross, 
else he cannot bea disciple. 2. 
To the acting of a Christian: a 
man cannot pray, nor hear the 
word without it. 3. To the per- 
severance of a Christian: it is by 
patience that we hold out to the 
end. And, 4. To the perfection 
of a Christian: he cannot be per. 
fect who wants any part, and 
patience is the main part of a 
Christian. Let patience have her 
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perfect work, that you may be 
perfect, and entire, wanting no- 
thing. 

3. Itis advantageous: in these 
respects; for honour and renown ; 
for safety and strength ; for com- 
fort and joy. 

1. It is advantageous for honour 
and renown. Nothing doth more 
advance man’s esteem, than the 
exercise of this grace, in which 
respect, God seems to glory over 
the devil on the behalf of Job, 
chapter ii. 3. The patient in spirit 
is better than the proud in spirit, 
not only in his own esteem, but 
in the esteem of others. The 
church of God shares in that 
honour, which is obtained by this 
grace. 2 Thess.i.4. The Gos- 
pel is styled the word of Christ’s 
patience. God himself is called 
the God of patience.—2, It is 
advantageous for safety and 


strength. This is the wall of the 
city that must defend us from 
assaults ; the shield that must pro- 
tect our other virtues. 


In pa- 
tience and confidence shall be 
our strength. Isaiah, xxx. 15. 
Strengthened with all might unto 
all patience. Col. i.2. That is, 
your strength consists in this.— 
3. It is advantageous for comfort 
and joy. The peace and comfort 
of our minds depend upon our 
stedfastness. Christ bids us pos- 
sess our souls in patience, imply- 
ing, that without it a man doth 
not enjoy and possess himself. 

II. Such as refer to the effects 
of it: what it does—to ourselves 
—to others. 

1. To ourselves. Patience 
works experience; and experi- 
ence, hope; and hope makes not 
ashamed. The riches and com- 
fort of a Christian consist in his 
title to the promises, and it is by 
faith and patience that we inherit 
the promises.—2. To others... It 
glorifies God, and is highly ac- 
ceptable to him. It confounds 
the devil; sometimes it converts 
enemies ; it sets us above the hurt 
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of tribulation and distress; and 
makes us victorious without fight- 
ing. 
The promises that are made to it. 
1. General.—Of blessedness 
and happiness. “ Blessed are all 
they that wait for God.” Isaiah, 
xxx. 18. “If you be reproached 
for the name of Christ,” that is, 
if you demean yourselves under 
your afflictions as it becomes you, 
** happy are ye.” 1 Peter, iv. 14. 

2. Particular, which concern this 
life, or that to come.—1. The 
promises of this life: These are, 
success in our affairs, Psalm 
Xxxvii. 7.; and xl. 1.—Deliver- 
ance in trouble. Psalm ix. 18. 
Prov. xx. 22, Rev. iii. 10.—Im- 
provement in grace. Heb. xii. 10. 
—2. The promises of the life to 
come.. There the Scriptures are 
copious. Matt. v. 11, 12. ; x. 22. 
Rom. ii. 7. 2 Cor. iv. 17. James, 
i, 12. 1 Peter, i.7. Rev. ii. 10.; 
iii. 21, 

Arguments from reason. 

1. Such as refer to God. There 
are three attributes in God which 
should persuade us to the exercise 
1. His power and 
dominion over us, and his right to 
govern us. He made us, there- 
fore, it is fit we should be disposed 
of according to his pleasure. 
Scripture abounds in expressions 
to this purpose, particularly that 
of the potter and the clay, &c. 
To these may be added several 
expressions of the wiser heathens, 
Saith Seneca, “ In all my troubles, 
I consider they come from God, 
and endeavour, not only to submit 
to him, but to assent to him, and 
to follow him, not outof necessity, 
bit out of choice. Let the Great 
Governor of the world lead me 
whither he will, put meinto what 
condition he pleases, though I find 
a reluctancy, yet will I follow 
him. It becomes me to live up 
to this principle.” There is no- 
thing more desirable than for a 
man to be able in all his troubles 
to quiet himself with this thought ; 
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God thinks fit to have it so, which 
is the same ,with that of Eli. 
1 Sam. iii. 18. Saith Epictetus, 
‘What reason have 1 to fight 
against God? He that gave hath 
power to take away, and why 
should I resist? This would be 
not only great folly, to oppose one 
who is much stronger, but great 
injustice also, having received all 
from him.” Consider whence you 
came, and upon what business. 
It belongs not to us to choose our 
parts, but to act them. While 
we are in the world, our condition 
is military. Every man ought to 
submit to the orders of his great 
captain and general, whether to 
be in the trench, to stand upon 
the watch, or to fight. Every 
soldier in an army cannot com- 
mand. God's will is his rule, 
and for a man to be angry because 
things fall out according to God's 
will, what is this but enmity.— 
2. His goodness and patience to- 
wards us. The Lord is merciful 
and gracious, long suffering, abun- 
dant in goodness, The long suf- 


fering of God waited in the days 
‘ of Noah, and so it doth still in the 


days of the Gospel. He is long 
suffering to us-ward. He bears 
with us with such a kind of in- 
dulgence, as nurses do young chil- 
dren—is not extreme to mark 
what is amiss. The apostle speaks 
of the riches of God’s goodness 
and patience. Rom. iii. 4. There 
is all imaginable equity in the ex- 
ercise of this grace, for if God be 
patient with us in our sinning 
against him, we ought to be pa- 


tient in ovr sufferings from him, 


—3. His infinite wisdom whereby 
he makes every thing in its time, 
and disposes of all things to the 
best advantage. This is acknow- 
ledged by heathen philosophers. 
Saith Antoninus, “ If God doth 
not take care and notice of thee, 
why dost thou pray to him? 
If he do, no doubt but he consults 
well and wisely about thee ; neither 
will he suffer any hurt to befal 
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thee, unless it be for some greater 
good.” Saith Epictetus, “ That 
must needs be best which is chosen 
by the infinite goodness of God, 
therefore we should conform - our 
wills to the will of Providence. 
I do in my judgment desire no 
otherwise, than as God wills, And,” 
saith he, “‘ Use me as thou pleas- 
est, lead me whithersoever thou 
wilt, put me into whatever condi- 
tion thou thinkest meet, I will not 
only assent to thee therein; but 
will make it my business to de- 
fend and maintain to others, that 
such thy dealings with me are 
most agreeable to my condition.” 
2. Such as refer to ourselves, 
Upon three grounds it will appear 
sinful and unreasonable to com- 
plain of God. 1. We are men, 
This is a mercy far above any 
temporal affliction that we can 
suffer. God might have made 
us worms,—despicable beings,— 
whereas, we have an excellency 
far above all the creatures that 
God has made, except the angels, 
and in some respects we are better 
than they. Is it not then unrea- 
sonable and sinful to be dejected 
at every trouble and affliction? 
See how David was affected with 
this consideration, Psalm viii, It 
is a mercy and condescension to 
be admired, that God takes notice 
of us,—that he will correct us. 
He might suffer us to goon securely 
to ourown ruin. Letus also con-~ 
sider, that weare bu men,—depen- 
dent creatures,—not lords over our 
own actions. And who art thou, 
O man! that repliest against God ? 
How unfit art thou to judge of 
his ways! Man is born to trouble 
as the sparks fly upward,—exposed 
to it by a kind of natural and un- 
avoidable necessity. Born in sin, 
and must expect to live in trouble. 
—2. We are sinful men. Afilic- 
tions are, therefore, our wages 
and due. At no time is our con- 
dition so bad, but we have deserved 
it should be much worse with us, 
Did we but rightly understand our 
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own sinfulness, we should see little 
reason to complain; but rather to 
acknowledge the equity of our 
punishments. But here is our 
folly, first, we run ourselves upon 
mischief, and then we complain of 
God.—We are living men, whereas 
the wages of sin is death. All 
the plagues we are capable of in 
this, and in the other world are 
the due desert of sin. Wherefore 
doth a living man complain ? God 
punishes us less than our iniquities 
deserve. If we suffer less than 
eternal torments, we should praise 
and bless God, rather than com- 
plain. “ It is of the Lord’s mer- 
eies,” saith the church, “ that we 
are not consumed,” intimating, 
that there are many mercies 
wrapped up in that one mercy. 

3. Such as refer to the nature 
of afflictions. To wicked men 
they are in judgment; but to 
God's people they are in mercy. 
They prove advantageous, and 
this appéars ; 1. From the indica- 
tion of them,—what they denote 
and signify,—not God’s anger, 
but his special care over us, and 
his love to ns, “ Whom he loves, 
he chastens.” He carries a stricter 
hand over us, because we are his 
children, and that we may not be 
condemned with the wicked. The 
Holy Ghost represents afflictions 
as a special privilege. “ Unto 
you it is given not only to believe, 
but to suffer.” It is reckoned a 
curse to have our portion in this 
life. Not to be troubled like 
’ ether men, may be a sign of God’s 
disfavour.—2. From the end of 
them, what they are designed for, 
namely, for our profit—for our 
eorrection,—to wean us from the 
world,—to enlarge our experi- 
ence,—to keep up in us the re- 
membrance of our dependent state. 
—3. From the nature of them, 
what they are in themselves, either 
light, or short, or both. If an 
affliction be long, it is but light, 
if sharp, it is but short. Nor doth 
any thing happen to us but what 
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is common to men. Many men, 
have been, are and will -be in as 
bad a condition as ourselves. 

4 Such as refer to the nature 
of this grace of patience. —i. It 
will alleviate our troubles, and 
make our yoke more easy. No 
yoke so strait, but it may be made 
more strait by our struggling. 
Submit to what you cannot re- 
medy.—2. It will be a means of 
keeping our happiness in our own 
power. It is notin our power to 
change our condition, but it is in 
our power to attain to such a 
temper as to be lifted above: dis- 
content in trouble. Though we 
cannot bring our condition to our 
mind, yet it will be equivalent, if 
we can bring our mind to our con- 
dition.—3. This is the way to be 
freed from disappointments. Ex- 
pect. troubles before they come, 
and resolve to submit to the will 
of God in all. 

Negative Directions. 
1. Take heed of aggravating 


‘ your afflictions, beyond their due 


proportion. This is a sure way 
to multiply much needless trouble 
upon yourselves. This is like 
chewing the pill which you should 
swallow. For aman to have his 
hand always upon his sore, in- 
creases the pain, and hinders the 
cure. When the church insisted 
altogether upon her troubles, she 
was driven almost to despair. 
Lam. iii. 17, 18.—2. Take heed 
of peevishness in refusing comfort, 
rejecting the means and mercies 
that God gives. Thus did Rachel. 
Jer. xxxi. 15.; and David, 2 Sam. 
xii. 16. This is to take part with 
our disease against ourselves,—re- 
fuse the physic, and pull off the 
plaister that should heal us.—3. 
Take heed of giving too much 
liberty to unruly passions and 
affections. This was Jonah’s fault 
about the gourd, and David's 
upon the death of Absalom, and 
Asaph’s. Psalm Ixxvii. 3. Labour 
to suppress them, and chide thy~ 
self for them.—4. Take heed of 
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fixing your thoughts ‘and eyes 
mainly and chiefly upon the in- 


struments of your troubles. _Job 
was afflicted by men, yet he men- 
tions them not; but God, the 
author of afflictions. The Lord 
gave,—the Lord takes away. 
When David eyes God, he sub- 
mits, and is silent. How humble 
was he upon Absalom’s rebellion, 
and Shimei’s cursing! When he 
fixes upon instruments, how furi- 
ous is his carriage! 2 Sam. xviii. 33. 
Psalm lv. 12,13. Take heed of 
fixing your affections and desires 
upon transient, perishing things. 
Value every thing according to its 
just rate. They that love much, 
must grieve much, If we would 
weep as if we wept not, we must 
rejoice as if werejoiced not. They 
that think the gain small, will 
think the loss small too. Those 
that are most apt to be deceived, 
are the most apt to be dejected at 
the frowns of adversity. Get a 
low esteem of worldly things: 
consider the vanity and vexation 
of them. A thousand ways we 
may be deprived of them, or have 
them rendered useless or hurtful 
to us in their possession.—6. Take 
heed of being too solicitous about 
the issue of things, and fixing your 
desires upon particular events. To 
serve God in the use of due 
. means belongs to us. The issue 
of things we have nothing to do 
with: that belongs to God. That 
which is not under our power, 
should not be under our care. 
Every man’s great end is happi- 
ness. Now, that condition which 
the providence of Ged puts us into, 
must needs be the best way to 
thisend. Foolish man! dost thou 
not desire that which is best and 
most convenient, arid can there be 
any thing better, or fitter than 
what God appoints ? 
Positive Directions. 
1, Labour for true apprehen- 


sions of the Dive Nature, as his 
Cong. Maa. Nod. 69. 
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infinite power, wisdom, and x 
peacys % Consider the nh os 
you enjoy, as well-as the evils 
you endure: as your afflictions 
abound, so do your consolations 
much more. ‘ In the-day of ad- 
versity,” says Solomon, “ consi- 
der.” Eccles. vii. 1. that is, ‘take 
a catalogue of your merties. Yoo 
may find as mttch reason to Be 
patient in your suffermys, as té 
rejoice im your mierciés. Yet 
usually those who deserve least; 
complain most. The most un 
worthy, are the most imipatient..u 
8. Consider the desert of sir,‘ and 
it will appear, that your condition 
is not so bad, but you have dé 
served it should be worse, and ‘that 
you have more cause to acknow- 
ledge the wisdom and tenderness 
of your pliysician, than to com- 
plain of ‘his bitter potions. 
Joseph’s brethren remember their 
cruelty to their brother, and this 
makes them very humble aud pa- 
tient, and to acknowledge their 
distress to be deservedly cotne 
upon them. Gen. xlii. 21. No 
sooner did Job think upon Mis 
own vileness, but his mouth was 
stopped. Chap, xl. 4, Thechurch 
strengthens herself, and her , pa- 
tience by the same argument. 
Mich. vii. 9. Where sin liés 
heavy, crosses will seem light; 
et e contra.—4. In a p ‘ous 
state, provide for trouble by a 
continued expectation thereof. 
This will be a means to alleviate 
it when it comes, A stroke fore- 
seen and expected, will have but 
little force; whereas the surprise 
and suddenness of it will add te 
the smart. When we see the 
misfortunes of others, we should 
infer, that though these are not at 
present, they may be our cases.— 
5. Often reflect upon your own 
experience, which will be a means 
of preventing all despondency, sid 
working in you the grace of frope, 
as the apostle saith. This Was 
Asaph’s remedy. Psalur 1XXvii-#. 
3N 
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DISSENTING BURIAL GROUNDS, 
(To the Editors. ) 


Your last number has tended to 
confirm me in the opinion, that 
such a publication as “ The Con- 
preica Magazine,” is nothing 

than the supply of a long 
needed desideratum among the 
Dissenters of this country ; inas- 
much, as it is the almost exclusive 
medium through which they can 
bring before each other the various 
momentous pcints which bear 
upon their general interests. 

Your readers have reason to be 
obliged to your correspondent 
A. B., for the view he has taken 
of the right of Dissenters to burial 
in parochial cemeteries, and also 
of the obligation lying upon the 
clergy to read the burial service 
over those who had received bap- 
tism by Dissenting hands, for I 
suppose, that is what is meant by 
the odd phrase, “ lay baptism ;” 
but I was startled when I came to 
the following paragraph, which 
I could scarcely suppose written by 
the same person: his words are 
—“On the whole subject of 
burials, 1 am decidedly of opi- 
nion, that it would be much better 
if Dissenters had no burial grounds 
attached to their places of wor- 
ship”—I should be extremely sorry 
were such a statement as this to go 
forth to the world without animad- 
version, being persuaded, that the 


eral opinion among Dissenters. 


is the very reverse, that it would 
be much betier if all Dissenters had 
burial grounds attached Ww their 


pines worship. This idea I 
ve pH heard expressed, but 


never the contrary. Is it so plea- 
sant to A. B, to be served as the 
writer once was, who, having pre- 
ceded the corpse of a friend from 
the house to the church-yard, was 


not aware of his having presumed 
too far in taking his place, as a 
minister, at the side of the clergy- 
man, until he perceived how dis- 
gusting it appeared to him by his 
immediately quickening his step 
to get the start; which, when the 
man in “ pretended holy orders” 
saw, he mended his pace too, and 
the comsequence was, that the 
corpse and the train of mourners 
were left far behind, while the 
two parsons were seen waiting at 
the church door. We profess, in 
our religious principles and modes 
of worship to own no human 
authority, hence, we have given 
ta ourselves the name of INpE- 
PENDENTS; but does it not lower 
the import of the term, and make 
it rather a misnomer, if we must 
be almost the only religious deno- 
mination, who are to be indebted 
to others in the burial of their 
dead? How much more desirable 
to have all our matters within our- 
selves, like that respectable, and 
certainly, in this particular, no less 
than in many others, consistent 
body, the Society of Friends, 
whose places of worship through- 
out the country, are known gene- 
rally to be provided with burial 
grounds. And is there not some, 
thing pleasant in the idea of lying 
among the pious dead, and near to 
those whom we have so cordially 
joincd in going in company toge- 
ther to the house of God, and with 
whom we may have enjoyed the 
privileges of church-membership, 
and have possibly taken from each 
other's hand the appointed memo- 
rials of His death, who is the re- 
surrection and the life? I am far 
from supposing, that there are not 
many pious dead from among the 
congregations of the Episcopal 
Church, but justice will join with 
charity in maintaining, that the 
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awfully great body of Sabbath- 
breakers, drunkards, swearers, and 


contemners of true godliness, 
abounding in our country, are not, 
and cannot be reckoned as belong- 
ing to the Dissenters, though some 
such may occasionally enter their 
places of worship. But the objec- 
tion will sometimes lie as much 
against the character of the offi- 
ciating priest, as against burial 
among strangers, or among the 
wicked dead. I know a Dissent- 
ing minister, who has for years 
had it in charge from some of his 
congregation not to suffer them to 
be buried in their parochial ceme- 
tery, as the idea of being com- 
mitted to the dust by a man who 
is frequently seen standing at the 
grave’s side in a state of inebria- 
tion, makes them quite unhappy. 
Holy minds connect their burial 
with their rising again, and with- 
out perhaps giving much conside- 
ration to the point, whether the 
wicked will be called forth toge- 
ther with the righteous, they can- 
not help at times asking the ques- 
tion, “* with what body do they 
{the wicked) come?” This rea- 
soning, however, does not pro- 
ceed on the idea, that the wicked 
will be found as among any one 
sect exclusively ; doubtless, many 
will be condemned from among 
all congregations ; but it does pro- 
ceed on the idea, that among-our- 
selves, more than among those of 
an Established Church, we have 
the power to choose near whom to 
lie in death. We have spoken of 


this as desirable : it is also scriptu- . 


ral. ‘Jacob charged his sons, say- 
ing, “ Iam to be gathered unto 
my people: bury me with my 
father ;” Gen. xlix. 28. “ By 
faith, Joseph when he died, made 
mention of the ing of the 
children of Israel, and gave com- 
mandment concerning his bones ;” 
Heb. xi. 22. with Gen. |. 25. 
Ruth, when returning from the 
land of Moab, said unto her mo- 
ther—“ Where thou diest, will I 
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die, and there will I be buried.” 
Ruth i. 17. The prophet, men« 
tioned 1 Kings, xiii. 31., spake to 
his sons, saying, “ When I am 
dead, then bury me in the sepul- 
chre wherein the man of God is 
buried ; lay my bones beside his 
bones.” 

The objections of A. B. against 
our having burial grounds, do no 
honour to his cause, and will re+ 
quire but a brief review. “ It 
brings upon them a considerable 
expense; it leads to frequent 
altercations with the clergy; and 
it hasdestroyed that unity of feelin, 
and of co-operation, which woul 
otherwise prevail among them, on 
the subject of burial.” What ex- 
pense unless the first purchase? 
And had not that better be boldly 
met, than expose ourselves and de- 
scendants to “ frequent alterca- 
tions with the clergy,” by being 
obliged to apply to them to bury 
our baptized or unbaptized dead? 
Surely, if on occasional reference 
to them, we are subjected to alter- 
cations, were we to adopt A. B.'s 
advice, and resort to them in all 
instances, our liability to these dis- 
putes would be rather augmented 
than diminished; and the plan, 
instead of remedying, must tend 
to aggravate. the disease. I have 
yet to learn what evil does, or can 
arise among ourselves from the 
custom of burying our own dead 
where we have a 3 
therefore cannot feel any force in 
the last part of the objection. 
But the method recommended in 
following our friends tothe church- 
yard seems passing strange. Ac- 
cording to A. B., we are “ to at- 
tend at the house of the dead,” 
and there to deliver religious ad- 
vice and consolation, because “ we 
do not need the ane of the 
clergy at the grave!” But need 
it or not, we must have it! 
Again, on the road we are to pro- 
ceed “ with a decent and impres- 
sive stillness!” Is this to be a 
new plan? How have we been 
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used to go? I thought a becom- 
ing. stillness and solemnity always 
marked our approach to the grave 
opened to receive our friends. 
I cannot omit requesting A. B. to 
notice in the speeches of the cor- 
responding Secretary to the Pro- 
testant Society (himself a host), 
how constantly, as the anniver- 
sary comes round, he urges the 
dissenting churches to provide 
the means of burying their own 
dead; and that, as a means, 
among other things, of preventing 
unpleasantness with the clergy. 
Begging pardon, Mr. Editors, 
for thas intruding upon your 
pages, I remain, 
Your’s respectfully, 
J.C 


Thames Ditton, Aug. 9, 1823. . 
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ON SELF-RIGHTEOQUSNESS. 


“*« You have probably heard of the term 
self-righteousness : you find it much in 
the writings and discourses of a particu- 
lar class of Christians; and always ac- 
companied with strong and severe ex- 
ions of censure and reprobation. 
if thé term mean the habit of contem- 
plating our virtues, and not our vices ; 
or a strong leaning and _inclination 
thereto, I with those Christians in 
thinking, that it is a disposition, a turn 
of mind, to be strongly resisted, and 
restrained, and repressed. If the term 
mean any other way of viewing our own 
character, so as to diminish or lower our 
sense of God Almighty’s goodness and 
ercy towards us, in making us the 
t of «heavenly reward, then also I 
agree with them in condemning it; both 
#8 erroneous in its principle, and highly 
dangeroys in its effects. If the term 
mean something more than, or different 
from, what is here stated, and what has 
been enlarged upon in this discourse, then 
I profess myself not to understand its 
meaning.” —Paley’s Sermons, (8vo. 1808.) 
pp. 181, 182, 


Tuas is..but shallow theolagy, 
though sanctioned by a great leon, 
and expressed in language of im- 
posing clearness and candour, The 
pnt men | this. matter 
rather differently, when he said of 
his countrymen, that they, being 
ignorant of God's righteousness, and 
going about to establish their own 
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righteousness, had not submitted 
themselves to the righteousness of 
God. 

I confess myself a great ad- 
mirer of Paley, notwithstanding 
his imperfect divinity, his princi- 
ple of expediency, and his Jesuiti- 
cal casuistry about subscription to 
articles and creeds. His manly 
rejection of all the tricks of mo- 
dern composition, the delightful 
transparency of his style, his skill 
in throwing light on the darkest 
subjects, and the knowledge and 
clear reasoning with which he 
simplifies the , most abstruse spe- 
culations—claim an admiration 
which I feel no reluctance in 
yielding. . All this, however, does 
not interfere with my conviction, 
that he is, on the whole and in 
the peculiar circumstances under 
which he. wrote, a mischievous 
writer. He has, in my apprehen- 
sion, lowered, what can never 
fixed too high, the standard of 
morals; he has made an opening 
for reckless and interminable eva- 
sion in the most important con- 
cerns; and he has sanctioned a 
motive of voluntary action, which, 
carried to its full and fair extent, 
would shatter-the very founda- 
tions of all human covenants and 
associations. Even the volume 
now in my hand, containing ser- 
mons which had been preached by 
him at different times and places 
during his life, and left by him 
for publication and gratuitous dis- 
tribution among his parishioners, 
seems to me more likely to pro- 
duce injurious than beneficial ef- 
fects. There is a delusive clear- 
ness about its statements, that has 
been, I fear, too often mistaken 
for accuracy and depth ; there is.a 
captivating appearance of candour 
in its concessions, that is liable to 
he confoursed with a full admis- 
sion of. evengelin ents om 
is an occasional approach. ta: 
grand peculiarities of the Gospel 
scheme, that ‘has a tendency to 
engender a false confidence in.the 
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general correctness of the preach- 
er’s views, . Such is the light in 
which this popular and plausible 
volume, Paley’s legacy to the ac- 
countable beings over whose eter- 
nal interests he had been appointed 
to watch, appears to me: if I err 
in my estimate, I can say with 
entire sincerity, that I shall rejoice 
to be proved in the wrong. 

Self-righteousness is, in the 
above-cited passage, described as 
either “ the habit of contemplat- 
ing our virtues and not our vices,” 
or “any other way of viewing 
our own character, so as to dimi- 
nish or lower our sense of God 
Almighty’s goodness and mercy 
towards us in making us the tender 
of a heavenly reward ;” and this 
definition justifies, in my opinion, 
the unfavourable sentiments I have 
just expressed. That these are 
ramifications of an extensive evil, 
it. is net necessary to qflestion, that 
they are the centre and element of 
its action, is, I imagine, a position 
utterly untenable. Language such 
as this, is il) adapted to the de- 
scription of the most deeply seated 
and malignant plague of the hu- 
man heart, that which we find 
the greatest difficulty in detect- 
ing, and when detected, in watch- 
ing and resisting. 

In some of your late numbers, 
there has been a little skirmishing 
about, definitions, and I venture 
on one, in the present instance, 
with considerable hesitation;; nei- 
ther am. I satisfied with the pre- 


‘cise form in which it suggests 


itself to my mind. It would be 
safer to generalize with Paley, but 
it is a fairer and more.effective way 
of meeting the question, to. state 
at once the aspect under which it 
presents itself to my apprehension. 
I, would then say of self-righte- 
ousness, that it is.a quality inhe- 
rent in human nature-—the prin- 
ciple of opposition to that peculiar 
way in which God has been pleased 
to ordain the renovation of the 
heart, and the salvation of sinners. 


It denies the existence of that 
state of moral exigeney to which 
the gospel-remedies are applied, 
and, consequently, either rejects 
altogether, the testimony of Holy 
Writ concerning the doctrines of 
redemption, or misinterprets the 
Scriptures, which everywhere in- 
culcate the misery and helplessness 
of man, the sovereignty of God, 
and the freeness and fulness of 
his grace. In the first of these 
cases, it is, though not unbelief 
itself, yet the source of unbelief ; 
spurning the representations of 
human nature, and of the divine 
character which are given in the 
Bible, it imputes falsehood to the 
record, and of this rejection it 
may be considered as the efficient, 
while infidelity is the final, cause. 
In the second alternative, it is the 
abundant spring of theoretical and 
practical irreligion; prompting 
all the evasions and oppositions 
of the heart to the work of the 
Holy Spirit, and originating the 
countless devices of men, who, 
preferring their own vain imagi- 
nations to the simplicity of celes- 
tial truth, invent their own" path 
to the beatitudes of heaven. 

The Word of God represents 
to us human nature in a state of 
entire corruption, degraded from 
its high faculties and privileges, 
lost, alienate from all good, and 
self-exiled from the sanctities and 
felicities of the heavenly state. 
And this representation ig con- 
firmed by a right..view of the 
moral aspect of the world, and.a 
right estimate of our ewn cha- 
racters. But the-heart, considered 
asa combination both of the. af- 
fections and the intellect, refuses 
to give reception, to these over- 
whelming truths, frames to itself 
* refuges of lies,” and, instead of 
welcoming the message of life, 
obstinately cherishes the deadly 
delusions of its own depraved, 
perverted, self-righteous will. It 
lies under a moral incapacity, a 
guilty, because voluntary, self-de- 
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ception. With the strongest evi- 
dence of his sinful, miserable, and 
‘ lost condition spread out before 
him, he clings to degradation and 
destruction, not as absolutely be- 
lieving them to be such, but as 
actuated by a determined resolu- 
tion to attribute to himself the 
possession of moral worth, and 
the exercise of moral power. With 
the most liberal. and beneficent 
offers of restoration to the divine 
favour, and elevation to his prim- 
eval rectitude and happiness, he 
turns away from the gracious 
overture, refusing to believe that 
he can have merited the forfeiture 
of the first, and insolently substi- 
tuting self-righteousness for the 
latter. 

Hence too, and, if possible, with 
yet more violent antipathy, does 
man reject the sovereignty of di- 
vine grace ; delighting in the most 
abject and loathsome servitudes, 
the slave of sin refuses, in the 
haughtiness of his self-righteous 
spirit, to “‘submit himself to the 
righteousness of God.” Jehovah, 
though he condescends to expos- 
tulate with his rebellious creature, 
and to employ every method of 
appeal, persuasive, argumenta- 
tive, and minatory, yet will not, 
cannot, violate the majesty of his 
dominion, nor tarnish the glory 
of his attributes. Mercy pleads, 
but Justice must be satisfied. 
And though infinite compas- 
sion -and wisdom have found a 
way to reconcile the justice of 
God with the pardon and restora- 
tion of the insurgent, the re- 
bel rejects the amnesty, because, 
forsooth, he cannot find upon the 
record, an acknowledgment of his 
own cenetitial worthiness, and a 
recognition of his original dignity 
as a high contracting party to the 
treaty of amity and Suhaneot We 
know, and we rejoice with fervent 
gratitude in the conviction, that 
man renewed gives his cordial 
consent to the covenant made in his 
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behalf between the Father and the 
Son ; but, however rich his portion 
in the blessings of that covenant, 
he claims no share in its conditions. 
Humbled, and exulting in his hu- 
miliation, to the very dust, under 
a sense of his infirmities and 
guiltinesses, he enjoys a truer hap- 
piness, a more genuine elevation 
in this his conscious lowliness, 
than could be given by all the 
gratifications of human pride, were 
they as substantial as they are de- 
ceitful. He feels that self-righ- 
teous “boasting is excluded by 
the law of faith ;” he replies not 
against God ; knowing that he is 
not of himself sufficient for these 
things, his confidence is in the 
assurance that “Christ is the end 
of the law for righteousness to 
every one that believeth,” 
Without attempting a specific 
analysis of the nature of self-righ- 
teousness, it may suffice to refer 
it to the combination of two de~ 
structive elements, pride and ig- 
norance. The natural man is 
blind ‘and incapable of discerning 
the things that belong .to his 
péace, his wilful and stubborn ig- 
norance conceals from him his 
real character, his genuine bliss, 
and his eternal destinies. His 
pride impels him to a perpetual 


confusion of right and wrong, and - 


to an endless pursuit of proper 
ends by injurious means, while it 
sets before him “glory, honour, 
and immortality,” as his lofty 
aims, but urges him to seek them 
in the miserable subterfuges of 
self-righteousness. 

If I am correct in these obser- 
vations, it will follow that Paley 
narrowed his ground most inju- 
riously, when he gave so imperfect 


a definition of self-righteousness, - 


and that he neglected a most ad- 
vantageous opportunity of putting 
his flock 1 upon their guard against 
one of the most abundant sources 
of destructive error, 

QuipamM. 
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ON PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
(To the Editors.) 


GENTLEMEN,—It is. utterly im- 
possible that any one, who is alive 
to the importance of real religion, 
can be indifferent to public wor- 
ship. Wher we consider the bene- 
volent design of its Author—when 
we call to mind the advantages 
which are sure to result from it— 
when we remember that it was 
through this means, we were 
brought to a sense of our danger, 
and directed to the only source of 
pardon and safety, the cross of 
Christ—when we think how fre- 
quently it has been the means of 
exciting us to diligence, to watch- 
fulness, and to prayer,—and how 
often through the divine blessing 
upon it, we have been edified, 
comforted, and strengthened, is it 
possible to treat it with indiffer- 
ence? 

It is, however, to be feared, 
that many Christians, though they 
may not treat it with indifference, 
are yet far from sufficiently appre- 
ciating jts value. They have, per- 
haps, for many years, enjoyed an 
uninterrupted state of health— 
have never been deprived of an 
opportunity of going up to the 
house-of God on the Sabbath day 
—hence, they have not felt the 
importance of the privileges with 
which they have been so richly 
favoured. The power of habit 
over their minds, has to a consi- 
derable degree blunted their best 
feelings, and made them unmind- 
ful of the favours of which they 
have been the constant recipients. 
Is not this a striking proof of hu- 
man depravity? that a perpetual 
reception of divine mercies should 
make us almost insensible of their 
worth, and unmindful of the 
source whence they flow? How 
necessary it is that God should 
sometimes deprive us of our privi- 
leges ; that we may value them 
according to their due importance. 

To form a correct estimate of 


the importance and value of public 
worship, we must go to the cham- 
ber of the sick, and inquire what 
are the feelings of those who have 
been long afflicted. They will 
tell us, that their souls long, yea, 
even faint for the courts of the 
Lord—that a day in his house is 
better. than a thousand in any 
other place—that they had rather 
be dvor-keepers there, than to 
dwell in the tents of wickedness— 
that the great object of their desire 
is, that they may dwell in the 
house of the Lord all the days of 
their life, to behold the beauty of 
the Lord, and to inquire in his 
temple. ; 

It may not be useless, to state 
some of the reasons why the Chris- 
tian thus highly prizes the privi- 
lege of public worship. And as 
the preaching of the Gospel forms 
the most prominent branch of that 
employment, to that we shall 
more’ particularly adapt the fol- 
lowing remarks. 

The advantages which the Chris- 
tian has derived from public wor- 
ship, is one reason why he prizes 
it sohighly. He looks back upon 
the time, when, probably, he was 
the slave of the most corrupt 
passions, when he was without 
God in the world, when he de- 
spised the very name of religion, 
when he employed the Sabbath 
in the eager pursuit of every folly, 
or suffered its hours to pass with 
the most careless indifference, 
when he treated with contempt 
the awful truths of religion, when 
he sat with the scorner, and made 
a jest of every thing sacred. He 
remembers, with what irresistible 
force, the word of God arrested 
his attention, at that awful crisis. 
Drawn by some _providential 
event into the house of God, he 
heard the minister of the Gospel 
describe, in the most forcible and 
affectionate manner, the depravity 
of men, and its dreadful conse-~ 
quences—he heard him, in glow- 
ing terms, point out the love of 
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God to his apostate creatures, in 
giving his only begotten Son to 
die for their sins—he heard him 
describe the character of the Sa- 
viour, the dignity of his person, 
the extent of his compassion, the 
efficacy of his blodd—uand then, 
he heard him, like a faithful am- 
bassader, beseech sinners to be 
recontiled unto God; point them 
to the bleeding cross for pardon, 
and call upon them to believe 
iw the Lord Jesus for salvation. 
These interesting truths were 
brought home to his heart with 
divine power, and an impression 
was made upon his mind, deep, 
durable, and transforming. 

Great, however, as the benefits 
are whiich the Christian receives 
from a preached Gospel at his 
conversion, there are others which 
he receives at a subsequent period 
of his experience, not less neces- 
sary nor less valuable. Thebest 
feelings of which the Christian is 
the subject in the present life, are 
far from being constant. The 
lively impressions made upon his 
mind at the commencement of 
religion in his soul, are too fre- 

méntly variable nd transient. 

ike the church at Ephesus, he 
too often loses his first love. In 
this state he repairs to the house 
of God, with searcely any percep- 
tion of the importance of its privi- 
leges. Sin has iniperceptibly de- 
prived religion of that sweetness 
and beatity which it once pos- 
sessed. Under circumstances like 
these, public worship often proves 
peculiarly beneficial. 
tian goes up to the house of God, 
cold and almost indifferent. The 
minister of the Gospel, directéd 
by that Spirit who searcheth all 
things, and is acquainted with the 
circumstances of all his people, 
is led to insist upon the cultivation 
of holiness of heart and purity of 
éonduct, to point out the indis- 
pensable necessity of diligence, 
watchfulness, and prayer ; and to 
show; that those only will be saved, 
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who endure to the end. Under 
such preaching, the Christian is 


The Chris. 
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roused from his lethargy. His 
love to God, which before was 
like a spark almost extinguished, 
kindles into a flame; and his 
indifference, becomes like the 
crystal stream, that imparts bless- . 
ings wherever it flows. Thus 
public worship becomes the means 
of carrying on that work, which 
is begun in time, and will be con- 
summated in eternity. 

Through the same means God 
is pleased to impart consolation to 
the minds of his dejected servants. 
In the present life, the Christian 
is taught to expect trouble. The 
most eminent saints are often iY 
circumstances of the greatest dis- 
tress. In this, as well as in every 
thing else, God acts as a sovereign. 
That he has the best ‘reasons for 
all his dispensations, is wiques- 
tionable; but they are known 
only to hitnself. Instead of making 
curious inquiries into the reason 
of our afflictions, will it not be 
much more becoming to inquire 
how they are to be borne, what 
end they were designed to answer, 
and what means God has appointed 
for their removal? Public wor- 
ship is undoubtedly intended by 
God to administer consolation to 
the minds of his dejected children 
—to assure them of victory over 
every enemy—to provide them 
with balm for every wound—a 
remedy for every disease—and an 
antidote against every ill-grounded 
fear. Has not the Christian oftén 
gone to the house of God full of 
doubts as to the’ issue of his con- 
flict with sin, and overwhelmed 
with atixiety, lest through the 
force of temptation and the pre- 
valence of corruption, he should 
fail to hold out unto the end—and 
God by the mouth of his servant 
has inspired him with fresh cou- 
rage, assuring him, that by perse- 
vering in the path of duty, aiid 
rélying on Divine aid and protec. 
tion, he showld ultimatdly dbtain 
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# complete victory over all his 
enemies ? ‘ 

‘Anothet ‘reason ‘why the Chris- 
tian will value a preached Gospel, 
is because it tends to draw him 
from the world. The world is the 
Christian’s decided foe; and though 
it often comes habited in the garb 
of a friend, its object is always to 
deceive and betray. It lurks un- 
perceived, until a fair opportunity 
presents itself for an attack, which 
it never fails to improve. Like a 
fatal poison, it diffuses its influ- 
ence over the soul, and insensib! 
deprives the Christian of all relish 
for spiritual énjoyments. Against 
this enemy the Christian finds it 
exceedingly difficult to contend. 
Conscious that all his efforts to 
keep himself unspotted from the 
world, without divine assistance 
‘and the means of grace, will prove 
ineffectual, with much pleasure he 
repairs to the house of God. Ap- 
ee to business or labour has 
eft him, comparatively, but little 
time for God. He feels, notwith- 
standing all his watchfulness, that 
he has imbibed too much of the 
spirit of the world. He wishes 
now to unbend his mind, and to 
give sen he entirely to the 
service of . He perceives 
hiow earnestly the Christian mini- 
ster witns his hearers against the 
love of the world, how’ affection- 
ately ‘he! cautions them against 
conformity to this deadly enemy, 
how clearly he proves, that to be 
the friend of the world, is to be 
the enemy of God: A powerful 


application of these truths to his 


heart, By the ‘Spirit of God, pro- 
duces in him holy determinations 
to’watchfulness' and circumspec- 
tion. 

Ptiblic worship will be valued 
by the Christian, as affording him 
some faint conceptions of the em- 
ployment and glory of heaven. 


Our tions, it is true, are 
mixed ; ad perhaps, the greater 
patt.do not enter into the nature, 
nor. feel the importance of the 
Cona. Maa. No. 69. 
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work in which they profess to be 

. Still it is truly delight- 
ful, to behold a numerous assem- 
bly, of all ranks, stations, and ages, 
met together to worship the same 
Ged, to seek for ari interest in the 
same salvation, and to aspire after 
the same glorious inheritance. 

Another reason why the Chris- 
tian loves public worship is, be- 
cause it is there that God is pleased 
to make the brightest displays of 
his glory—God is) the, supreme 
object of the Christian’s love, the 
centre of his hopes, and the source 
of all his joy. Nothing ean im- 
part to his mind so much pleasure, 
as a review of his glorious perfec- 
tions. Heaven, with all its incon- 
ceivable and inexhaustible enjoy- 
ments, if God were absent, would 
afford the Christian no satisfaction. 
Whom have I in heaven but thee, 
and there is none upon earth that 
TI desire beside thee, is his constant 
language. It is in the sanctuary 
that the Divine Being’ makes ‘the 
richest displays of his glory ; here 
he unfolds the infmité loveliness 
of his’ character, here’ every per- 
fection of the Godhead’ shines 
with the brightest lustre, in the 
face of Jesus Christ. 

The Christian will value public 
worship, bécause it is the grand 
means employed by God: for’ the 
conversion of sinners. The truths 
of the Gospel relate to every thing 
connected with the ‘present happi- 
ness and future destitty’ of man. 
Its leading features are, ‘the de- 
pravity of man—the netessity of 
regeneration——complete redemp- 
tion for thé ‘vilest’ of siriners 
through faith in the ‘blood ‘of 
‘Christ—the inrportanee of divine 
influence, and the free } of 
God to bestow it ‘all who 
seek for it. The’ fa ; ‘Clear, 
and plain disclosure of these truths 
by the Christian. minister,’ accom: 
panied by Divine inflteétice, ‘will 
produce repentance towards God, 
and faith towards ‘our Lord Jesus 
Christ’; will teach us how to bear 
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all the troubles of the present life, 
5. ab ad minds in the prospect 
of , and inspire us with a 
hope full of immortality, Ought 
we not then to endeavour to appre- 
ciate its blessings, to make every 
effort to improve them, and to pray 
that they may be universally en- 
joyed? ; BaRnaBas. 
Ipswich, March 16, 1823. 


CORNELIUS WINTER AND SA- 
CRAMENTAL ALMS. 


(To the Editors. ) 


GentLemen,—In reading that 
very interesting volume, Mr. Jay’s 
life of Cornelius Winter, my atten- 
tion was arrested by a passage, 
which occurs in a letter written by 
Mr. W. tothe people at Marl- 
borough, when he had the: pros- 


pect of bei 
t is as follows:—“ Having no 
fortune of my own, makes it ne- 
cessary to propose that I may 
have the disposal of the sacramen- 
tal alms. My own liberalities 
cannot be large ; hitherto they have 
been to the very extent of my cir- 
cumstances, nor do I wish to cur- 
tail them by this isi 
market towns the si 
generally numerous, and the alms 
of the minister accompanying his 

yers, do much to remove pre- 
judice, and bring them under the 
word.” 

The situation in which Mr. W. 
ree himself pr is that of 

great majority of ministers of 
the pel.. And while ev 
faithful. servant of Christ feels it 
to be his duty to visit the 
and the sick of his flock, and pods 
it advantageous to his own soul ; 
how many pastors are the subjects 
of painful feelings, from not having 
the means ", ministering to the 
temporal comfort of deserving ob- 
j whilst they a ey | their 


those who compose 
is a surplus arising 


Cornelius Winter and Sacramental Alms. 


settled among them. J 


‘action; but thinks it worth 


CSerreusen, 


from the contributions of the com- 
municants, after the expenses of 
furnishing the Lord’s table are 
discharged ; would it not bea de- 
sirable and beneficial thing for the 
minister to be furnished with a 
part, at least, of this money for the 
purpose of distribution to the ob- 
jects just named.* ; 
I am aware that the money 
collected after the solemn festival, 
is disposed of by the deacons, to 
objects of charity among the mem- 
bers of the church ; but as they 
are generally persons engaged in 
—— it cannot be supposed 
they have the opportunity for 
personal visits and distribution of 
the alms of the church, which the 
minister has; and so far from its 
being an encroachment on the pre- 
ives of their office, I should 
that the excellent men, who 
fill this station, would: feel both 
relief and gratification, in furnish- 
ing their minister in the way this 
r proposes, The writer of 
oh ed be the sasbon, Some 
roposing any thing that s 
ity oy introducing irregularity 
or impropriety into our plans of 
of 
consideration, whether in those 
cases where the disposable sum is 
more in amount than the real 
necessities of the poor members 
of the church require, the overplus 
might not be bestowed upon other 
necessitous persons in the congre. 
gation, or even out of the congre- 
gation ;¢ and thus the effects of 
Christian benevolence would ‘be 
more extensive: and as Mr. Win- 
ter observes, much might be done 
“ to remove prejudice, and bri 
them under the word:” to whi 
I cannot refrain adding, it is cal- 
culated to affect the heart, to be 





* We beg leave to inform our corres- 
pondent, t the contributed at 
the Lord’s table is. mes en- 
sented to the minister for distribution ; 

im man 
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told that while the pecuniary re- 
lief is afforded, “ this is the fruit 
of Christian love, exercised while 
commemorating a Saviour's dying 


love.” 
Foleshill. 
AMERICAN CHURCHES. 
(To the Editors.) 


N.R. 





GenTLemMeN,—A few months ago 
you allowed me to notice in your 
Magazine, the degenerated state 
of the churches at Boston, in New 
England, the secular principles 
from which that degeneracy seems 
to have arisen, and the persecuting 
spirit by which the  synodical 
associations in that country appear 
to be actuated towards those pro- 
fessors of Christianity, who wish 
to revive the sentiments and piety 
of their forefathers. Jt is well 
known that, in the southern pro- 
vinces of thé United States, the 
presbyterian mode of church go- 
vernment prevails. In New York, 
I believe, there are not more than 
two congregations of the Inde- 
pendent order. Lately, however, 
a schism has sprung up in the 
presbyterian hierarchy, or, rather, 
a number of ministers and people 
have withdrawn from that body, 
and formed themselves into con- 
gregational societies. This seces- 
sion chiefly relates to the Dutch 
churches. Hence it is that a 
work has lately been published at 
New York, bearing the following 
title; 

“The Church of Christ inde- 
pendent of the Synod of Dor- 
drecht, and all other Synods; or 
Scriptural Principles in relation to 
the order and government of the 
church; embracing documents and 
explanatory notes relative to the 
separation of certain ministers and 
people from the classes of Mont- 
gomery, and the general Synod of 
the Dutch church.” 

Viarorius Mercator. 


Liverpool, Aug. 13, 1823. 
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CALVINISM INFECTIOUS. 
GentLemeNn, — The correspond- 
ence in the Congregational Maga- 
zine on the subject of the refusal 
of what is termed “ Christian bu- 
rial,” or the interment, in conse- 
crated ground, of Dissenters or 
unbaptized persons, brought to 
my remembrance a little anecdote 
I somewhere lately read on this 

subject. 

“Bishop Thomas once told a 
friend, that when he was chaplain 
to the British factory at Ham- 
burgh, a gentleman of the factory, 
being ill, was ordered into the 
country for the benefit of the air. 
Accordingly he went intoa village, 
about ten miles distant, and after 
some time died there. Upon this 
application was made to the parson 
of the parish for leave to bury 
him in the church-yard. . The 
parson enquired what religion he 
was of, and was told he was a 
Calvinist. No, says he, there are 
none but Lutherans in my church- 
yard, and there shall be no other. 
This, says Dr. Thomas, was told 
me, and I wondered that any man 
of learning or understanding should 
have such ideas, I ved to 
take my horse, and go and 
the matter with him; but found 
him inflexible. At length I told 
him he made me think of a cir- 
cumstance which once happened 
to myself, when I was carate of 
a church in Thames Street; I 
was burying a corpse, and a 
woman came and pulled me by the 
sleeve in the midst of the service— 
Sir, Sir! I want to speak to you! 
Pr'ythee, says I, woman wait till I 
have done. No, Sir, I must speak 
to you immediately.—Why, then, 
what is the matter? Why, Sir, 
says she, you are burying a man 
who died of the pox, next 
my poor dear husband, who never 
had it! This story had the de- 
sired effect, and the curate per- 
mitted the bones of the poor Cal~ 
vinist to be laid in his church. 
yard.” A. B, 
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THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 
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(From Poems by N. T. Carrington. ) 


*Twas not the moon in glory streaming, 
As she swam forth from cloud concealing ; 
It was not meteor glance, nor lightning, 
The gorgeous concave instant bright’ning, 
‘That rushing on the shepherd's eye, 
Htemin’d heaven’s vast canopy ¢ 

But, sailing down the radiant sky, 
From bowers of bliss, from worlds on high 
Appear’d, upborne an wings of fire, 

& séraph hiost—an angel choir ! 


Ft came—that glorious embassy, 
To hail the INCARNATE Mystery ! 
For .this awoke the rae pawe, 

m glowing lips of seraphim ! 
Ne’er flow’d such strains on earthly gale, 
O’er breezy hill, or list’ning vale, ' 
Before; nor shall such sounds again 
Break on the raptur’d ear of man, 

Till, rising to his native sky, 
He put on Immortality. 


for this, too, flam’d o’er Bethlehem, 
The brightest in night’s diadem, 
That herald star whose pilot ray 
Dlum'd the magi's doubtful way ; 
Bright wanderer through the fields of air, 

ich Jed the enquiring sages where, 

Cradled within a worthless manger, ' 
Sileptoa that morn the immortal stranger. 


He might have come in regal pomp, 
With ing of Archangel trump,— 
An blast as loud and dread, 
As that which shall awake the dead ; 
His lightning might have scar’d the night, 
His thunder dee ot 

» deep’ning, on s 

Have made earth to her — _ 
Deep voices such as shook with fear, 
At Sinai’s base, the favor’d seer ; 
The wing of whirlwind might have beme 

him; - | / 

him : 
He might bhave-come that Holy One, 
With millions round his awful throne, 
Countless as. are the sands that lie 


Ani, crmd prenpeager.ehcontdetind 


’ Before each conq’ring red right hand. 


et 
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He came not thus, no earthquake shock 
Shiver’d the everlasting roek ; 
No trumpet blast, nor thunder peal, 
Made earth through all her;regions reel ; 
And but for the mysterious vuicing 
Of that unearthly choir rejoicing ; 
And but for that strange herald gem, 
The star which burn’d o’er Bethichem, 
‘Fhe shepherds; on his natal morn, 
Had known aot that the God was born, 
There were no terrors, for the song 
Of peace rose from the seraph throng ; 
On wings of love he came,—to save, 
To pluck pate terror from the grave, 
And, on the blood-stain’d Calvary, 
He won for Man the victory ! 


Weeseneputen 


ON VIEWING THE DEAD BODY 
OF A BEAUTIFUL INFANI, 





m» | 7 | ‘ : 
Tere is a smile upon that cheek— 
Those lips would seem almost to speak ; 
Calm is that look, that brow is fair, 
The flaxen ring!et wantons there ! 

And well those features sweet we trace, 
Which hover on that angel face 

He seems enwrapt in slumber deep— 
Ah, Edwin! ’tis thy long, last sleep ! 


The chill of death is on that cheek— 
Those lips shall never silence break ; 
No soul is in that cherub smile, 
Illusive charm, and lovely guile ! 
The eye has shot its final spark, 

The liquid, lustrous orb—is dark ! 
And swift must every feature fly 
From the soft face of infancy | 


And now—the kiss of agony, 

*« Whose touch thrills with mortality,” 
The Parents give—but who shall tell, 
The anguish of that fond farewell! , 


Yet, from the grave’s mysterious night i! , 


That form again shall spring to light . 
E’en now in yon eternal rest, 

The unearthly mansion of the blest, 
The uncloth’d Spirit joins the hymn 
Swelling from burning seraphim : 

And were our passport to the skies 

As his—then speed each hour that fties, 
And Earth, let each successive Sun 


“« Swift rise—swift set--be bright, and 


done.”” 
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The ‘Discipline practised in the 
Chu;thes of New England: con- 
taining, I. A Platform of Church 
Discipline. IT. The Principles 
owned, and the Endeavours used, 

by the Churches of New England, 
concerning the Church-State of. 
their Posterity. III. Heads of 
Agreement, assented to by the 

~ United Ministers, formerly called 
Presbyterian and Congregational. 
12mo. 3s.—London: Hamilton. 
1823. 

Tus. judicious republication af- 

fords us an opportunity of supply- 

ing a deficiency in our review of 

Dr. Dwight’s recently published 

“ Travels.” We had extended 

that article to a length which we 

felt to be inconvenient, and we 
were unwilling. to enter at large 
into any discussion which should 
have_a tendency to protract it. 
The Doctor’s observations on the 
expediency of legislative interfer- 
ence in support and regulation of 
public worship, and the conven- 
tions of religious societies, required 
from us a more specific examina- 
tion thaa we had scupe for under- 
taking, and the subject is so 
closely connected with that of the 
volume before us, as to give us a 
favourable occasion for resuming 
the considerations which we then 
dismissed in a few words. Even 
now we must study brevity, but 
we cannot feel satisfied without 
devoting a somewhat larger allot- 

ment.of space to so important a 

subject, 

ith a view. to illustrate the 
general system adopted in the re- 

tion of ecclesiastical matters 
by the States of New England,— 
a_.system,evidently founded on 
the Platform of Church Discipline 
laid down in the volume before us, 

—Dr. Dwight enters into a de- 

tailed examination of the ecclesi- 


astico-political code of Connec- 
ticut. This State, he informs us, 
is “‘ universally divided into pa- 
rishes, each containing one or 
more congregations, or, in the lan- 
guage of the laws, ecclesiastical 
societies. These societies are cor- 
porate bodies for various purposes.” 
Now we object, in limine, to this 
recognition by the legislature of 
religious associations as ‘* corpo- 
rate bodies for various purposes.” 
It is nothing less than the _ first 
advance towards that most mon- 
strous of all anomalies, the alliance 
of Church and State; it furnishes 
the latter with a most powerful 
medium of influence and control, 
while it invests the first with a 
character destructive of its vital 
qualities, and arms it with a power 
not only injurious to its . proper 
ends and interests, but tending to 
its, final identification with that 
world of secular objects, from 
which in its -essential nature it 
is separate and sanctified, The 
“society,” thus legally consti- 
tuted, meets, according to enacted 
forms, once a year, chooses officers. 
and a committee, “ possessing the: 
same authority in society affairs, 
as the corresponding town officers 
possess in town affairs.” At these 
annual meetings, “ the society is 
also empowered to levy taxes, and 
choose collectors, by a major vote 
of the numbers present.” — All this 
is very plausible and very political, 
very orderly and very unecclesias- 
tical, very similar to the parish 
and vestry system, but very unlike 
the free, congregational scheme of 
the Gospel churches. Once a 
year the “ Society” is permitted, 
to meet for the purpose of dele- 
gating an authority, which ceases 
to be scriptural the moment that 
it is transferred. Where in the 
New Testament do we find the 
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maintenance of church discipline 
consigned to “ a moderator, 
clerk, treasurer, and standing 
committee?” . A precious junta 
this to preside over the internal 
affairs of-a Gospel association ; to 
determine, like ‘‘ town officers in 
town affairs,” the qualifications of 
members, the nature of offences, 
and the extent and duration of 
unishment! Happily, indeed, this 
ast business is not left to their 
discretion; the plan which Dr, 
Dwight so cordially approves, re- 
lieves them from this burden, by 
regulating the votes and ines of 
the society, as well as the “ en- 
rolment” of its members. It is, 
moreover, carefully provided, that 
*“in the case of non-enrolment, a 
son belongs to the same society to 
which his father was attached ; a 
widow to that of her husband; 
and,” with a most grave and 
praiseworthy regard to the princi- 
ples of equity, “ new settlers to 
that which is lowest on the list.” 
It would, however, be unfair to 
omit, that “ persons who soberly 
dissent from the worship cele- 
brated by ecclesiastical societies 
in this state, shall, upon lodgin 
a certificate of their dissent wit 
the elerk of the society, be ex- 
empted from all society taxes, so 
long as they shall ordinarily at- 
tend on the worship of the church 
or congregation to which they 
shall joa themselves.” This sys- 
tem has been subsequently in some 
degree modified by the state legis- 
lature—still by the state legisla- 
ture—but it remains substantially 
the same. 

Now, waiving all other objec- 
tions, beyond those which we have 
already suggested, we would rest 
our disapprobation of this system, 
upon two points—1, The absence 
of any distinction between church 
and “congregation—2. The undue 
weight consequently given to the 
majority.- The first deficiency has 
the effect of absolutely confound- 
ing the church and the world, the 


secular and the sanctified; it an- 
nihilates ‘the communion of the 
saints, and destroys the very cha- 
racter, and intention of church- 
fellowship. It places the entire 
power and patronage in the hands 
of those who are without the ne- 
cessary qualifications for using 
them rightly, and while the “little 
flock” is thrown into a helpless 
minority, the multitude have free 
license to gratify their “ itching 
ears,” to ‘* give heed to seducing 
spirits,” to exclude from the pul- 
pit, by a “ major vote,” the zeal- 
ous and enlightened evangelist, 
and to supply Ris place by unsound 
and unqualified teachers. Ye, 
says the apostle, addressing “ the 
church of God,” which was at 
Corinth, are the body of Christ, 
and members in particular. He 
enjoins, that there be no schism in 
the body, but that the members 
should have the same care one for 
another : and whether one member 
suffer, all the members suffer with 
it ; or one member be honoured, all 
the members rejoice with tt. Ap- 
plied to the system of the New 
England “ Societies,” these apos- 
tolic injunctions are a bitter 
mockery. There is schism in the 
very rudiments of their associa- 
tion,—the most fatal of schisms, 
that between the saints and the 
world; and the sympathy in suf- 
fering and in joy, which the apos- 
tle recommends, can have no exist- 
ence between those who are one in 
Christ Jesus, and those who have 
no relish for that high communion, 
Such a scheme could have origi- 
nated only with those who were 
ignorant of the very nature of 
Christianity, and who mingled 
with their estimate of its pure 
character, the gross calculations 
of political analogy. A more fatal 
mixture could not have been de- 
vised, nor one more likely to secu- 
larize the church, and to substitute 
for its spiritual vitality, torpor 
and death. In short, such an 
association is utterly destitute of 
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the primary distinctions laid down 
in the Scriptures, as well as of the 
sc assigned to a church in 
the volume before us, 


“ A Congregational Church is by the 
institution of Christ a part of the mili- 
tant, visible church, consisting of a 
com of saints by calling, united into 
one by a holy covenant, for the 
public worship of God, and the mutual 
edification of one another, in the fellow- 
ship of the Lord Jesus.”—~Platform of 
Discipline, p. 4. 

One injurious consequence of 
the commanding influence neces- 
sarily given to the “‘ major vote” 
of a society, constituted on the 

lan defended by Dr. Dwight, we 
oa already suggested; but, in 
addition to the want of security 
against improper office-bearers, 
the whole system will be con- 
ducted, under the control of such 
a majority, on the pftinciples of 
secular and municipal policy, and 
the result will be, as is now exten- 
sively the case in New England, 
that the churches will degenerate, 
and human glosses usurp the high 
supremacy of the pure and una- 
dulterated Gospel. 

We are sorry to observe a sanc- 
tion given by the excellent men, 
who established the congregational 
discipline in North America, to 
certain principles which appear to 
lead directly to the usurpation of 
which we have just exposed the 
fatal consequences. fter pro- 
viding that in the case of defective 
liberality on the part of congrega- 
tions, “‘ the deacons are to call 
upon them to do their duty,” the 
“ Platform” goes on as follows. 


S If their call sufficeth not, the Pye tem 
er power is to require it of their 
anton; and where ror Ego 
through the corruption of men doth not, 
Sy ae 

to see i - 
vided for, as appears from a oe 
coagiteen oe windng-Aabervand suse 
magistrates are nu’ - nurs- 
ing-mothers, and stand charged with the 
custody of both tables; because it is 
better to prevent a scandal that it may 
not come, and easier also, than to re- 
move it, when it is given. It is most 
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suitable to rule, that the church’s 
care, each man should know his pro- 
portion according to rule, what he should 
do before he do it, that so his judgment 
and heart may be satisfied in what he 
doeth, and just offence prevented in 
what is done.”—pp. 29, 30. 

The citation of “ the commended 
example of Nehemiah,” is a miser- 
able attempt to graft the laws of - 
the Theocracy upon the institutions 
of the New Testament. However, 
under the tovenant of the law, 
magistrates might be ‘“ charged 
with the custody of both tables,” 
we shall require better authority 
than that of the Platform of 
Church Discipline, for the exist- 
ence of such a charge under the 
dispensation of the Gospel. To 
consign such a power to the ma- 
gistrate, is to entrust him with an 
engine of terrible energy, which he 
is just as likely to abuse to selfish 
ends, as to wield with advantage 
to the church, and we must see 
the matter in a very different light 
from that in which we at present 
view it, before we can. allow that 
such a surrender of right is called 
for, either by expediency, reason, 
or the word of God. As to the 
scheme of “a tax,” for church 
expenses, directly maintained by 
Dr. Dwight, but sanctioned in 
more reserved language in the 
passage cited above, we shall only 
add to what we have before said 
on that subject, that it is at com- 
plete variance with the principle 
laid down by the apostle, that the 
contribution be of a willing mind. 

In general these points are ex- 
pressed with considerable caution, 
though not always in language of 
perfect coherence, in the systenr of 
ecclesiastical regulation laid down 
by the framers of the “ Platform.” 
Like all partizans of half measures, 
they are perpetually vibrating be- 
tween consistency and concession ; 
anxious to avow and maintain the 
right, and yet solicitous to con- 
ciliate prejudice, and throw open 
as wide a door as possible, for the 
accommodation of all, It appears 
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to us, that in so doing, they have 
weakened the “edifice and de- 
stroyed its proportions. The 
secular will rush in, take posses- 
sion of the enclosure, and pervert 
it. to their own purposes. The 
17th chapter of the Platform is a 
‘‘ weak invention,” intended to 
balance accurately between two 
extremes, but full of contradiction 
and dangerous compromise. 

On the whole, however, there 
is a great predominance of what is 
truly excellent and valuable in this 
acceptable republication. The 
materials have been taken by Mr. 
Higgins, (of Whitchurch,) from 
Cotton Mathers well known 
“* Magnalia,” and he has given 
them additional value by his intro- 
duction and notes. 

The first and most important 
section of this little volume was 
originally published under the title 
of) A Platform of Church Disci- 
pline; gathered out of the Word of 
God, and agreed upon by the 
Elders and Messengers of the 
Churches, assembled inthe Synod, 
at Cambridge, in New England. 
To be presented to the Churches 
and. General Court, for their: con- 
sideration: and acceptance in the 
Lord, the eighth month, anno 
MDCXLIX.”.« |: 

In 1646, “ a bill was preferred 
unto the General Court, for the 
calling of a Synod,” for the im- 
portant object of settling a-system 
of Church Discipline among the 
Cegeggtient Charches of New 
England. 


“The. magistrates in the general 
court. passed the bill, but the deputies 
had their little scrupies, how far the, 
civil authority might interpose in mat- 
ters of such religious and ecclesiastical 
cognizance ; and whether scaffolds might 
not.now be raised, by the means whereof, 
the, civil authority should pretend here- 
after to impose an uniformity, in such 
instances which had better be’ left at 
liberty and variety. It was replied, that 
it belonged. unto i by all ra- 
tional ways to encourage truth and peace 
among their people 3 and that the council 
now called by the magistrates, was to 
proceed but by way of council, with the 





best light which could be fetched from 
the.word of God; but the court would 
be after all free ; as they saw cause to 
approve or to reject what should be 
oftered.’’—p. xxi. 

» The “ Dissenters” seem to have 
been but imperfectly convinced; 
and “* certain persons come lately 
from England,” with juster notions 
of ‘* liberty of conscience,” so suc- 
cessfully appealed to the general 
feeling, that much opposition was 
made to the measure, and “ the 
famous and leading church of 
Boston particularly” resisted it, 


but was, at last, satisfied by “* an . 


elaborate sermon,” preached by 
Mr. Norton, on ‘* Moses and Aaron 
kissing each other in the mount of 
God!” Atlength the Synod met, 
and after some adjournments, ac- 
complished the great object of 
its delegation. 


“« The Platform of Church Discipline 
to be commended unto’ the churches, 
was the main chance which the assembly 
was to mind; in order whereunto they 
directed three eminent persons, namely, 
Mr. John Cotton, Mr. Richard Mather, 
and Mr. Ralph Partridge, each of them 
to. draw up ascriptural model of church 
government; unto the end that out of 
those, there might he one educed, which 
the synod might after the most filing 
thoughts ‘upon it, send abroad. When 

synod met, at the time to which 
they had adjourned, the summer proved 
so sickly, that a delay of one year more 
was given to their undertaking : but at 
last ‘the desired ‘Platform of Chueh Dis- 
cipline was agreed ‘upon; and the A tee 
broke up, with singing The song of Moses 
and the Lamb, in the fifteenth, chapter 
of the Revelation. Adding another sa- 
cred ef from the nineteenth chapter of 
that book ; which is to be found metri- 
cally paraphrased in the New England 
Psalm Book. So it was presented unto 
the general court, in the month of Octo- 


« Aud the court most thankfully a 
be and approved of it.”’—pp. xxiii, 
xXiv. 


The * Heads of Agreement” 

were determined in 1692. 

For the Oracles of God, four Ora- 
tions. For Judgment to come, 
an Argument in nine Parts, By 
the Rev. Edward Irving, M.A, 

Iw Mr. Irving’s second edition, he 
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has, among other instances of re- 
vision, introduced into his ‘* pre- 
face,” a paragraph vindicatory of 
his title, and as we feel it expe- 
dient again to advert to this point, 
we may as well Jet him explain his 
own intentions in the adoption of 
a new or rather revived nomencla- 
ture, 


*¢ For the choice of these titles, Ora- 
tion and Argument, I need to make no 
apology. and I am entitled to no- censure. 
The question is, Are they Orations or 
are they sermons? Now, according to 
my notion of the sermon, (which I think 
is the common one,) it ought to be the 
exposition and enforcement of a doctrine 
of Scripture founded upon some particu- 
lar text, and following the approved 
method of division and sub-division. 
These have no such intention; they are 
as purely orations, or addresses to move 
and persuade men upon a particular 
point, as any of the ancient or modern 
models. And it would have been absurd, 
totally absurd, to have given them any 
other name. In like manner, if the 
argument be not a regularly constructed 
argument, let its irregularities and defec- 
tive parts be pointed out ; but merely to 
object that it shall not so be named, is 
nothing but another evidence of the 
poverty-struck invention of this age in 
things religious, and its resolution to 
remain for ever in its miserable sere § 
The world, the thirsty spirit of the world, 
will never be refreshed until more various 
vessels for containing and serving out 
the waters of life be discovered and 
made use of,”"—Preface, pp. 8, 9. 


We are sorry that Mr. Irving 
should have thought it advisable 
to express himself in language 
such as this. We are as unable 
to understand how an objection to 
a “ name” may be fairly adduced 
as.a proof of ‘ poverty-struck in- 
vention,” as we are to comprehend 
in ‘what way the reproduction of- 
old methods under new titles can 
be considered as an evidence of 
originality. With strong feelings 
of personal respect for Mr. I., and 
with every disposition to view his 
payduerions in the most favourable 
ight, we are unable to concede to 
him the admiration due—if indeed 
admiration would be due—to the 
discoverer of new modes of pulpit 
address. In our last number.we 
Conc. Mac. No. 69. 


expressed ,our sentiments, as far 
as the ‘ Orations” wereconcerned, 
sapere, their claims to novelty, 
and we, most assuredly, have not 
since found any reason for altering 
our opinion. They are nothing 
more than sermons, and have even 
less claim’ to be considered as 
** new methods of handling reli- 
gious truth,” than the Astronomi- 
cal or the Commercial discourses of 
Dr. Chalmers. Mr. Irving narrows 
the definition of a sermon purely 
for the sake of removing a diffi- 
culty out of his way; in our view, 
it has always been a generic term 
including the different species of 
discussion and appeal, and we have 
been auditors of its practical ap- 
plication in quite as many varieties 
as Mr, I. is likely to invent. If 
the spiritof the world be indeed a 
** thirsty spirit,” it will not be fas- 
tidious respecting the “ vessels” 
out of which it may be invited 
to drink the waters of life ; it will 
be satisfied with that plain and 
old-fashioned Gospel, which has 
“* brought many sons unto glory ;” 
it will not be attracted by the 
singularity or the novelty of the 
vessel, but will seek the pure and 
living element, where it is to be 
found flowing most freshly from its 
source, But it is idle thus to 
speculate on the spirit of the world, 
and there is danger lest in adapt- 
ing ourselves to its humours and 
caprices, we find ourselves de- 
scending to a lower level than we 
are warranted in occupying, when 
engaged: in that “ great work,” 
which forbids us to ‘‘ come down.” 

Mr. Irving seems to. err at 
the very outset of his career, 
by placing a greater reliance on 
the powers of the human mind 
than he is justified in doing, 
either by experience: or by the 
word of God. He. lays far too 
much stress on the efficiency of 
eloquence and genius in the great. 
business of conversion; and, when. 
he talks of . discovering ‘ new 
vehicles” for conveying the truth 
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as it is in Jesus into the minds of 
the people; “ poetical, historical, 
scientific, political, and sentimen- 
tal vehicles,” we are at a loss 
whether to dismiss the phrase as 
mere verbiage, or to analyse it for 
the purpose of eee perni- 
cious consequences. e are sus- 
picious of novelties in the matter 
of divine truth ; eee stand 
im the old , and say— 
“ this Tne unt walk ye in it.” 
With the first and second chapters 
of the first epistle to the Corin- 
thians lying open before us, we 
are quite unable to admit as legi- 
timate, these base admixtures of 
human inventions with ‘“ divine 
philosophy.” The apostle tells us 
that even among the Greeks, he 
was determined to know nothing, 
‘save Jesos Christ, and him 
crucified”—he spoke to the Corin- 
thians, not with the confidénce 
and elation of conscious ability, 
but “ in:weakness, in fear, and in 
niuch trembling”—his ‘ speech” 
and his “* preaching” were not 
with the “ enticing words of man’s 
wisdom,” so strongly recommended 
by Mr. Irving, but “in demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power” 
—and he assigns, as the express 
reason of all this, that the wisdom 
of men, was an inadequate “ vehi- 
cle”: for that “ faith,” which ac- 
knowledged no other enforcement 
than the power of God. We are 
not i inst the fair use of 
talent and knowledge in the mini- 
strations of the pulpit, but against 
the undue weight given to them 
in the present instance. All this 


homage which is so peremptorily 
required for genius mbacquuition, 
isa@t ‘once injurious to the meek 
and lowly character which should 
adorn the Christian preacher, and 
a dangerous substitution of means 
purely human for those “‘ weapons 
of the holy war,” which are issued 
from the armoury of heaven. We 
acquit Mr. Irving of all intentional 


tres ; he avows with solemn 
poe werd his conviction of the 


necessity of a spiritual agency ; 
but his Zhole sides his lofty deine 
to originality, his unqualified cen- 
sure of the received methods of 
preaching, and the ambitious cha- 
racter of his own effusions, would 
be sufficient, were there no evi- 
dence more direct, to prove the 
justice of our animadversions. 
Neither can we forget, that the 
‘* vehicle” of which Mr. Irving is 
pleased to speak with such su- 
preme contempt, has been, and 
still is, the chosen and efficient 
form in which the brightest orna- 
ments of the pulpit, the Bossuets 
and the Massillons, the Saurins 
and the Supervilles, the Taylors 
and the Barrows, the Souths.and 
the Horsleys, the Howes and the 
Baxters, the Leightons and the 
M‘Laurins, have given to the 
world the rich harvest of their 
powerful and accomplished minds. 

It is with sincere regret that 
we find ourselves compelled to 
continue in this strain, It would 
be far more congenial with our 
feelings towards Mr. Irving, and 
with our estimate of his powers, 
to avoid it altogether; but he 
has, with singular indiscretion 
and bad taste, placed himself 
in an attitude of such censo- 
rious and supercilious defiance 
towards those whom he would, 
we suppose, term his brethren, 
that we are constrained to follow 
him, farther than is either pleasant 
or convenient, in this rugged 
track. 

** Tam convinced, from the constant 
demand of the religious world for. the 
preaching of faith and forgiveness, and 
their constant kicking against the preach- 
ing of Christian morals; the constant 
appetite for mercy, and disrelish of 
righteousness and judgment ; or if righ- 
teousness, it be the- constant demand, 
that it should be the imputed righteous- 
ness of Christ, not our own personal 
righteousness; from these features of 


of 
something else than the 


sanc’ 
and changed life which the Gospel hath 
wrought. Let no one mistake me, (for 
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though I care little about the mistake 
on my own account, I am too much 
concerned for the sake of others in the 
success of this argument, to wish to be 
mistaken,) as if I advocated salvation 
from the wrath to come upon the ground 
of self-righteousncess. But this I argue, 
and will argue, that unless the helps and 
doctrine ‘of grace, deservedly in such 
repnte, unless the free forgiveness pur- 
chased by the death of Christ, the sanc- 
tification by the work of the Spirit, and 
every thing else encouraging and consola- 
tory in the word of God, have operated 
their natural and due effect in delivering 
our members from the power of sin; and 
joining our affections to Christ am his 
poorest brethren, and of working deep 
and searching purification within all the 
fountains of our heart ; then it will only 
aggravate our condemnation, ten times, 
that we have known, that we have be- 
lieved, that we have prized these great 
revelations of the power and goodness of 
God, and insisted with a most tyrannical 
and overbearing sway, that our pastors 
should hold on pronouncing them un- 
ceasingly, unsparingly, Sabbath after 
Sabbath. I greatly fear, | say again, 
that this modern contraction of the Gos- 
pel into the span of one or two, ideas, 
this promulgation of it, as if it were a 
drawling monotone of sweetness, a lul- 
laby for a baby spirit, with no music of 
mighty feeling, no swells of grandeur, 
nor declensions of deepest pathos, nor 
thrilling themes of terror ; as if it were a 
thing for a shepherd’s love-sick lute, or 
a sentimentalist’s /olian harp, instead 
of being for the great organ of human 
thought and :feeling, through all the 
stops and pipes of ihis various world; I 
say, | fear greatly lest this strain of 
reaching Christ, the most feeble and 
ineffectual which the Christian world 
hath ever heard, should have lulled 
many into a quictus of the soul, under 
whith they are resting sweetly from 
searching inquiry into their’ personal 
estate, and will pass composedly through 
death unto the awful judgment ! 

** Now what difference is it, whether 
the active spirit of a man is laid asleep, 
by the comfort of the holy wafer and 
extreme unction, to be his viaticum and 
passport into heaven, or by the constant 
charm of a few words sounded, and 
sounded, and eternally sounded about 
Christ’s sufficiency to save? In the 
holy name of Christ, and the three times 
holy name of God, have they declared 
“aught to men, or are they capable of 
declaring aught to men, which should 
not work upon men the desire and the 
power of holiness ? Why then do | hear 
the constant babbling about simple re- 
liance, and simple dependence upon 
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Christ, instead of most scri and 
sound-minded calls to pi ing and 
perseverance after every perfection.”— 
pp. 363—365. 


We are “ convinced,” that Mr. 
Irving kaoows nothing whatever 
about the “ constant demand,” or 
the “ constant kicking” of the ‘‘ re- 
ligious world.” _On what does he 
found this sweeping and uncharj- 
table judgment? Has. he fre- 
quented our conventicles? Has he 
conversed with our ministers and 
our laity? Has he held intere 
with the evangelical men. apd 
preachers of the Establishment? 
Then we -will venture to affirm 
that, unless he has ignorantly, or 
perversely, sought out the few 
from whom the far larger portion 
stand aloof, he has found ‘ the 
evangelical part of men” as zeal- 
ous as himself for ‘* the preaching 
of Christian morals,” and distin- 
guishing at least as accurately as 
himself, between the ‘ imputed 
righteousness of Christ,” as our 
forensic justification in the sight 
of God, and the sanctification of 
the heart, exhibited in a “ ch 
life,” as the effect.of a true faith, 
and our preparation for the inheri- 
tance of the saints in the kingdem 
of God, Mr. Irving has engaged 
in a specific contest with the pre- 
judices of the higher classes of 
society, is it to gain favour with 
them that he turns buccaneer, 
and fights against the flag which 
should wave over his own deck ? 
With the exception .of the few to 
whom we have before referred, and 
who form a sect apart, we know of 
no “ evangelical pastors” who 
contract the Gospel into ‘* the 
span of one or two ideas;” and 
without endeavouring to ascertain 
how many of them may equal bim- 
self in “ mighty feeling,” “ swells 
of grandeur,” ‘ declensions of 
deepest pathos,” or “* thrilling 
themes of terror,” we would 
quietly suggest, that he may easily 
find. Ty itimate methods of re- 
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commending the Gospel than the 
one inquestion. Onthe closing sen- 
tences of the extract, we shall say 
but little; we caunot doubt the 
rectitude of Mr. I.’s intentions, 
but it would be unmanly to shrink 
from censuring his language as in 
a high degree irreverent and indis- 
creet, The adjuration is both 
unnecessary and offensive, and 
Mr. I. either knows, or is inex- 
cusable in not knowing, that a 
“simple reliance and simple de- 

mce upon Christ,” for our 
acceptance with Gud,—and in no 
other sense is it bubbled about by 
evangelical divines —is entirely 
compatible with “‘ scriptural and 
sound-minded calls to activity and 
perseverance after every perfec- 
tion.” 

Mr. Irving, among the censures 
which he so freely bestows on 
his ecclesiastical brethren, reproves 
them for placing the ey of judg- 
ment “ afar off,” while he himself 
speaks of “‘ the long interval from 

e stroke of death till the trump 
of God shall ring in death’s asto- 
nished ear.” He avails himself of 
the doctrine of an intermediate 
state in which the soul shall be 
delivered up to the dreadful work 
of conscience, reviewing the guilty 
past, and anticipating the penal 
future, to urge upon his hearers 
the terrors of an immediate judg- 
ment. And who among evangeli- 
cal preachers has not done the 
same? Unquestionably Mr. Irving 
has displayed me power in his 
management of this awful and 
mysterious subject ; and, although 
some of his speculations appear to 
us doubtful, the general effect is 
wrought up with a force and skill, 
which might have been advanta- 
geously left unimpaired in their 
impression, by the miserable theo- 
logical wrangle at the close. 

Mr. Irving entitles that portion 


“of the volume with which we are 


now engaged, an “‘ Argument,” 
and we shall not: quarrel with the 


_of discussion 


term. But he also tells us, that 
it is “ after the manner of the 
ancient Apologies,” and we con- 
fess, that we are unable to perceive 
any very close resemblance be- 
tween them. The delightful work 
of Minucius Felix is a dialogue, 
and of course, out of the compari 

son, but we should not suppose, 
that the wretched theology of 
Lactantius, the turgid obscurity of 
Tertullian, the rambling and im- 
methodical manner of Justin, would 
be thought worthy of revival in the 
present day, however highly they 
may have been rated in their own. 
There is nothing, that we are aware 
of, peculiarly excellent or uncom- 
mon in their plan, to render a 
modern imitation desirable; nor, 
in fact, were the recurrence to the 
ahtique model proved to be expe- 
dient, can we discern any thing jn 


the present ‘‘ argument,” beyond 


a vague and incidental resem- 
blance. But, in truth, this is a 
matter of slight importance ; if the 
train of reasoning be well con- 
ducted and powerfully urged, it 
signifies little what technical mode 
-may have been 
adopted; and, though we cannot 
say that, in the present instance, 
we have found much of precision 
or compactness, nor that we have 
always been satisfied with the 
Opinions expressed in connexion 
with the inquiry, we have been 
deeply interested by the force and 
vividness with which the subject 
is impressed upon the reader, and 
by the earnestness which the 
preacher displays in his appeals 
to different classes of men, We 
shall give a specimen or two. as 
illustrations of his happier mo- 
ments, 


‘¢ In tarning over the sacred books to 
examine into this previous question, we 
find them full of various information, 
concerning the interest which God hath 
taken in man from the very first, and the 
schemes which he hath on foot to ame- 
liorate our state, the desire he hath to 
contribute to. our present happiness, and 
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the views he hath for our future glory. 
He presents himself as. our father, who 
first breathed into our nostrils the breath 
of life, and ever since hath nourished 
and brought us up as children; who 
prepared the earth for our habitation ; 
and for our sakes made its womb to teem 
with food, with » and with life. 
For our sakes no less he garnished the 
heavens and créated the whole host of 
them with the breath of his mouth, 
bringing the sun forth from his chamber 
every morning, with the joy of a bride- 
Froom, and a giant’s strength, to shed 
is cheerful light over the face of cre- 
ation, and draw blooming life from the 
cold bosom of the ground, From him 
also. was derived the wonderful work- 
manship of our frames—the eye, in 
whose small orb of beauty is pencilled 
the whole of heaven and of earth, for 
the mind to peruse, and know, and pos- 
sess, and rejoice over, even as if the 
whole universe were her own—the ear, 
in whose vocal chambers are entertained 
harmonious numbers, the melody of re- 
joicing uature, the welcomes and saluta- 
tions of friends, the whisperings of love, 
the voices of parents and of children, 
with all the sweetness that resideth in the 
tongue of man. His also is the gift of 
the bedting heart, flooding all the hidden 
recesses of the human frame with the 
tide of life—his the cunning of the 
hand, whose workmanship turns rude, 
raw materials to pleasant forms 

and wholesome uses—his the whole vital 
frame of man, is a world of wonders 
within itself, a world of bounty, and if 
rigktly used, a world of finest. enjoy- 
ments.—His also the mysteries of the 
soul within—the j nt which weighs 
in a balance all contending thoughts, ex- 
tracting wisdom out of folly, and extri- 
cating order out of cunfusion ; the me- 
mory, recorder of the soul, in whose 
books are chronicled the accidents of the 
changing world, and the fluctuating 
moods of the mind itself; fancy, the 
eye of the soul, which scales the heavens 
and circles round the verge and circuits 
of all possible existence ; hope, the pur- 
veyor of happiness, which peoples the 
hidden future with brighter forms and 
happier accidents than ever possessed the 
present, offering to the soul the foretaste 
of every joy ; affection, the nurse of joy, 
whose full bosom can cherish a thousand 
objects without being impoverished, but 
rather replenished, a storehouse inex- 
haustible towards the brotherhood and 
sisterhood of this earth, as the storehouse 
of God is inexhaustible to the universal 
world; finally, conscience, the arbitrator 
of the soul, and the touchstone of the 


‘evil-and the good, whose voice within 


‘our breast is the echo of the voice of 
God. These, all these, whose varied ac- 
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tion and movement constitutes the maze 
of thought, the mystery of life, the con- 
tinuous chain of being—God hath giv: 
us to know that we hold of his . 
and during his pleasure, and out of the 
fulness of his care. 

**Upon which tokens of his affec- 
tionate bounty, not upon bare authority, 
command, and fear, God desireth to 
form a union and intimacy with the 
human soul. As we love our parents, 
from whom we derived our being, sus- 
tenance, and protection, while we 
in need, and afterwards proof of un- 
changing and undying love, so God 
would have us love him in whom we live, 
and move, and breathe, and have our being, 
and from whom proceedeth every good 
and perfect gift. And as out of this 
strong affection, we not only obey, but 
honour the commandments of our father 
and mother, so willeth he that we should 
honour and obey the commandments of 
our father in heaven. As we look up to 
a master in whose house we dwell, and 
at whose plentiful board we feed—with 
whose smiles we are recreated, and whose 
service is gentle and sweet—so God 
wisheth us to look up to him, in whose 
replenished house of nature be hath given 
us a habitation, and from whose boun- 
tiful table of Providence we have a plen- 
tifal living, and whose service is full of 
virtue, health, and joy. As we love a 
friend, who took us by the hand in 
_ and helped us step by step up the 

ill of life, and found for our feet a 
room to rest in, and for our hands an 
occupation to work at; so God wisheth 
to be loved for having taken us up from 
the womb, and compasscd us from our 
childhood, and found us favour in the 
sight of men. As we revere a master of 
wisdom, who nursed our opening mind, 
and fed it with knowledge and with pru- 
dence, until the way of truth and peace- 
fulness lay disclosed before us; so God 
wisheth us to be revered, fer giving to 
our souls all the faculties of kuowledge, 
and to nature all the hidden truths which 
these faculties reveal, In truth, there 
is not an excellent attachment by which 
the sons of men are bound together, 
which doth not bind us more strongly to 
God, and lay the foundation of all gene- 
rous and noble sentiments towards him 
within the mind—of all loving, dutiful, 
reverential conduct towards him in our 
outward walk and conversation.”’—pp. 
119—122. f 


With the exception of a phrase 
or two, the following passage is 
admirably conceived and ex- 
pressed. 


‘¢ There was one attribute of the divi- 
nity which ke would not lay:aside, when 
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he laid aside the rest—he would not part 
with his mercy, and with so much of his 
te eet nee ahaa his mercy. 


power that could have led his _ 


foes, he forewent, the power that could 
have revenged his re that could 
have nourished his fami body, and 
canopied his naked head, and shielded 
his unhoused person; ‘all that could 
have ministered triumph or solacement 
to his sufferings he forewent; but that 
Almighty power which might heal sick- 
ness and ci sorrow, and put to right 
disabled frames, and draw back bloom- 
ing health and warm gushing life to their 
withered abode, and cheat the grave and 
the wrathful elements of their prey ; all 
this power he gave not up, but brought 
it with him to the earth, which called 
upon it so largely, and requited it so ill. 
But saving so much power as might be 
of comfort to the poor creatures he went 
out to redeem, he stripped himself of all 
besides, and did come not only within 
the narrow conditions of manhood, pass- 
ing through the nobler nature of angels, 
but into manhood’s most mean and me- 
lancholy conditions; not suffered to see 
the light in a human habitation; no 
sooner born than sought after by the 
hunters of blood ; borne over sandy de- 
serts into a foreign land; bred at an ob- 
scure laborious —- in a town prover- 
bial for wickedness, in a region despised 
as outlandish ; when entered on his office 
of salvation, a waylaid wanderer, a 
houseless, homeless man, watched ever- 
more by a host of spies and informers, 
and carrying in the bosom of his confi- 
dence, a venal traitor. Buffeted, spit on, 
crowned with thorns, basely betrayed, 
his blood sold for money, justice, the 
common right of man, refused him; 
may, against the voice, and in the sacred 
face of justice, sacrificed and crucified 
on that tree where a murderer should 
have hung, from which a seditious mur- 
derer was released, to make room for 
the Son of God. Oh heavens! oh 
earth! oh sacred justice! oh power 
supreme ! where slept ye when such in- 
dignity was offered to your Prince? ye 
not, but ye murmured forth your 
in n in thender, and ye frowned 
darkness upon the face of day, and ye 
reared forth from the secret place the 
ghastly bodies of the dead to affright the 
living; ye slept not, and would have 
arisen in your sovereign might to defend 
your Prince from murderous hands; but 
the voice of your Prince had bound you, 
bound you to look omand intermeddle 
not—to look upon the darkest, foulest 
-scene, wherewith the annals of time are 
defaced, and the reputation of the earth 
defamed.”—pp. 187—189. — 


There. is. song. painting in the 


ee 


following description of the work 
of conscience. 


How cometh it to pass, that reflection 
should cast such a shade into the estima- 
tion of our lives, if it be not that the 
thoughts are shut up within themselves 
when we ruminate, and the outward 
world kept apart. We suffer in the body 
a kiad of disembodying, and the result 
is severe convictions of the idleness and 
wickedness of our lives. What, then, 
shall be ‘the nature of our reflections 
when we are disembodied in very truth, 
and the world is escaped into the land of 
visions ? Then, I truly ween, there will 
be a scrutiny, and a self-arraignment 
more severe than hath ever passed in 
monkish cell or hermit’s cave. The 
soul witl unfold the leaves of her expe- 
rience, which since they were engraven 
had never before been turned out to her 
inspection. The glorious colours which 
illumined theni are gone, the pomp, 
the vanity, the applause, the sensual joy; 
there is nothing left but the blank and 
bare engraving upon the tablet; and 
conscience is its severe interpreter, not 
worldly interest, ainbition, or folly ; and 
there is no companionship of fellows or 
masters in wickedness to keep us in 
heart ; and there is no hope of amend- 
ment to chaste self-accusation, no voice 
of consolation, no preaching of recovery, 
no sound of salvation; all is blank soli- 
tude, spiritual nakedness, stark neces- 
sity, and changeless fate. The soul 
must have an irksome time of it, if so 
be that she hath lent no ear to the ad- 
monitions of her better part, and to the 
counsels of God which sustaineth ‘these. 
It affrights me while I write, to think of 
it.”—pp. 294, 295. 


Large as have been our citations 
we cannot pass over the following 
manly and energetic expresston 
of just indignation against the 
impious buffoonery of Byron, and 
the profane servility of Southey. 


‘* This age hath produced out of this 
theme,”’ (Judgment to come,). ** two 
most nauseous and unformed ions, 
vile, unprincipled, and uameaning—the 
one a brazen-face piece of political cant, 
the other an abandoned parody of solemn 
judgment, Of which visionaries, 1 
know not whether the self-confident tone 
of the one, or the ill-placed merriment of 
the other, displeaseth reason and feeling 
the more. Ignoble and impious it \is to 


‘rob the sublimest of subjects of all its 


grandeur and effect, in order to serve 
wretched interests and vulgar passioas. 
Out upon such wretched stuff, owt upon 
the age which epdureth it, Limited the 
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men are in their faculties, for they want 
the greatest of all faculties—to know the 
living God and stand in awe of his 
mighty power: with the one, judgment 
to come is the sta!king- horse of loyalty ; 
with the other, it is the food and spice of 
jest-making. Barren souls! —and is 
the land of Shakspeare, and Spenser, 
and Milton come to this! that it can 
procreate nothing but such profane 
spawn, and is content to exalt such blots 
and blemishes of manhood into orna- 
ments of the age. Puny age! when re- 
ligion, and virtue, and manly freedom 
have ceased from the character of those 
it accounteth noble. But | thank God, 
who hath given us.a refuge in the great 
spirits of a former age, who will yet 
wrest the sceptre from these mongrel 
Englishmen. We can betake ourselves 
to the ‘ Advent to Judgment’ of Taylor ; 
‘The Four Last Things’ of Bates; the 
*Blessedness of the Righteous’ of Howe; 
and the ‘ Saints’ Rest’ of Baxter; books 
which breathe of the reverend spirit of 
the olden time. God send to the others 
repentance, or else blast the powers they 
have abused so terribly; for if they re- 
pent not, they shall harp another strain 
at that scene they have sought to vul- 
garize. The men have seated themselves 
in his throne of judgment, to vent from 
thence doggrel spleen and insipid flat- 
tery; but the impious men have no 
more right to the holy seat, than hath 
the obscene owl to nestle and bring forth 
in the Ark of the Covenant, which the 
wings of the cherubim of glory did over- 
shadow.”’—pp. 325, 326. 

Before we close, we must hazard 
a few comments on certain pecu- 
liarities of idiom and expression, 
which Mr. Irving has largely scat- 
tered over the pages of his vo- 
lume. He is extremely fond of 
introducing those out-of-fashion 
phrases, which our remote an- 
cestors delighted in, but which 
modern refinement has, properly 
as we conceive, long since ba- 
nished from the list of terms in 
use. J rede you—ere we wis— 
and other antiquities of the same 
kind, have no especial charm 
that we can discern, to justify the 
affectation of mingling the quaint 
speech of the olden time, with 
other forms and combinations, 


which laugh to scorn the simpli- 


city of the ancient model. Neither 
can we approve the employment of 
familiar and ‘coarse expressions in 
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the highest discussions and de- 

scriptions: Mr., Irving indulges 

himself in such phrases as the fol- 
lowing; ‘‘ muzzle free discourse” 

—* power muffled with mercy”— 

‘‘wiped into oblivion” —“the sprout- 

ing of the grave with vitality”— 

“her (the soul’s) callow naked- 

ness sprouteth with a divine plu- 

mage.” When “the morning 
stars sung together, and the sons 
of God shouted for joy,” this glo- 
rious concert is styled a merry- 
making! Nor have we any clear 
perception of the propriety of in- 
troducing, in connexion with judg- 
ment to come, references to “ the 
old English poem ofthe Nut-brown 

Maid,” or to Goethe’s dramatic 

legend of Faustus. 

These, however, are defects 
easily removed or excused ; there 
are redeeming qualities in the 
compositions of Mr. Irving, which 
make all minor failures or excesses 
easily tolerable; but we do most 
earnestly deprecate the air of lof- 
tiness and dictation which he has 
assumed, and to which he will 
find few, out of his own immediate 
circle, inclined to submit. 

An Essay on Baptism; being an 
Inquiry into the Meaning, Form, 
and Extent of the Administra- 
tion of that Ordinance. By 
Greville Ewing, Minister of 
the Gospel, Glasgow. 12mo., 
pp. 204. Price 3s, 6d.—Lon- 
don: Longman; Ogle and Co, 


Tuat differences of sentiment and 
practice exist among Christians is 
more matter of regret than of 
wonder. Without insinuating that 
the revelation of God is either 
dark or ambiguous, it is obvious 
that its information on some sub- 
jects is more full and explicit than 
on others; and that the means of 
ascertaining its sense on certain 
topics are less ample than those 
which can be brought to bear on 
its grand and essential truths. 
When, with these occasions of 
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mistake or ignorance, we combine 
the various causes of error and 
opposition to revealed truth which 
exist in ourselves, and which are 
continually excited and strengthen- 
ed by-the prince of darkness, that 
he may divide and rule those who 
ought to be one in faith, and heart, 
and practice; instead of wonder- 
ing that the divisions of the Chris- 
tian world are so many, we ought 
rather to bless God that they are 
not more numerous and more 
age The length of time which 
has elapsed since Christianity be- 
gan to be promulgated by its Foun- 
der and his chosen servants—the 
mystery of iniquity which operated 
during so many ages, corrupting 
and injuring every part of the sa- 
cred system, and establishing “all 
monstrous, all prodigious things” 
in its place, account for the great 
difficulty of getting back to primi- 
tive times and practices. ‘ Truth 
indeed came once into the world 
with the Divine Master, and was 
a perfect shape, most glorious to 
look on; but when he ascended, 
and his apostles after him were 


laid asleep, then strait arose a_ 


wicked race of deceivers, who, as 
the story goes of the Egyptian 
Typhon, with his conspirators, how 
they dealt with the god Osiris, 
took the virgin Trath, hewed her 
lovely form into a thousand pieces, 
and scattered them to the four 
winds. From_that time ever since, 
the sad friends of Truth, such as 
durst, appear imitating the careful 
search that Isis made for the 
body of Osiris, went up 

and down, gathering up limb by 
limb, still as they could find them. 
We have not yet found them all, 
nor ever shall, till her Master's 
second coming; he shall bring 
together every joint-and member, 
and shall mould them into an im- 
mortal feature of loveliness and 

éction.” 

The friends of truth, however, 
ought not to be discouraged by 
these considerations, nor by re- 


flecting on the blinding inflnence 
of early prejudices, fixed habits, 
extensive and respectable con- 
nexions, worldly interests and 
honours, from pursuing their in- 
vestigations into the meaning of 
scripture, and their attempts to 
unite the followers of Christ toge- 
ther. Unmeaning exclamations 
against bigotry; and foolish and 
unscriptural harangues about non- 
essentials, and the impropriety of 
contending about forms and ordi- 
nances,- will never satisfy the con- 
science of a serious inquirer after 
the will of Christ. They may 
produce indifference, and the ap- 
pearance of liberality, but will 
never lead to cordial agreement 
on the principles of the word of 
God. Let Christians examine with, 
prayer, and the use of the proper 
means, all the will of Christ; let 
them preach, or let them publish, 
the result of their inquiries; let 
every man be fully persuaded in 
his own mind, .and act according 
to his convictions, and we despair 
not of the followers of the one 
Saviour being before the end ag. 
they were at the beginuing; in 
every thing of real importance to 
their cordial union and hearty co- 
operation, of one heart and of one 
soul. 

Differences respecting some 
points are more vexatious and 
injurious than on others. If we 
should be asked what is at pre- 
sent the most unlovely, the most 
painful, and the*most disastrous 
in its operation, of those contro- 
versies which divide those who 
are substantially of one mind re- 
specting the rule of duty, the 
rights of conscience, and the prin- 
ciples of the kingdom of Jésus 
Christ, we should not hesitate to 
answer, in one word, BaprisM. 
Bitter are the waters of this long- 
agitated discussion. On the two 
sides of it are ranged, in constant 
hostility and frequent conflict, a 
multitude of persons, whose fellow- 
ship and exertions would otherwise 
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be one, An institution, peculiarly 
simple in its nature, designed for 
individual observance, aad that 
but once in a life tiine, is the occa- 
sion of more strife and division 
than all the other ordinances of 
Christ together. This is certainly 


unseemly and unnatural. The 


man who heals this breach, or 
contributes any thing calculated to 
set the controversy at rest, will 
deserve well of the Christian com- 
munity. We are much deceived 
if the publication now on our table 
will not do something to ter- 
minate at least one part of this 
seemingly interminable discussion. 

An author who writes on the 
subject of Baptism has to en- 
counter peculiar difficulties. The 
parties on both sides profess to be 
satiated with books and pamphlets 
on the controversy. Almost every 
Baptist minister who has appeared 
as a writer has distinguished him- 
self by some publication on his 
side of the question. Defences of 
infant baptism are numerous; and 
the very Rechestlins, who are con- 
stantly up to the chin in literature, 
pretend to be squeamish about 
any farther additions to the bap- 
tismal controversy. On this state 
of the public mind, the following 
observations by Mr. Ewing, in his 
Introduction, are worthy of atten- 
tion. 

“* The discussion of the questions 
usually agitated on the subject of _ 
tism, requires, on both sides, to 
improved. ‘The very quantity of that 
discussion is itself an evidence-of its in- 
sufficiency. When a point is thoroughly 
investigated, it is set at rest: when it 
ceases not to be agitated, neither 
has yet been able to ripen it for decision. 
I am aware, that many have been long 

shouting victory in this contest. 
The duty of immersing in water those 
who are to be baptized, and of requiring 
that none shall be baptized till they have 
made a profession of the faith, is alleged 
to be so plain an article of Christian 
doctrine, that the man who hears the 
and rejects that article, must be 
disobedient. But it may well 

abate confidence, and should humble 
us all, to see the battle continuing to 
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rage, without the smallest appearance of 
termination. 

** Christians are actually beginning to 
despair of any result from the existing 
coutroversy. Even among Protestants, 
whose principle it is, that the scriptures 
are a sufficient rule of faith and practice, 
several churches have been, of late years, 
formed on an understood P 
ment, that the word of God gives no ex- 
plicit instruction to his people, on so 
radimental a subject as the ordinance of 
Baptism. Every member is therefore 
left to do respecting it that which is 
right in his own eyes: and it is . 
that whatever each may think or do for . 
himself, that ordinance shall, in no form, 
and in no case, be admitted into any 
part of their public worship. Thus they 
profess their faith and their scepticism 
at the same time. They would preach 
the gospel, and make disciples out of all 
nations ; but they own that they cannot 
baptize them, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. 
Where this principle is not avowed, the 
practice is frequently the same, and the 
same consequence generally follows. If 
people are willing, on other is, to 
join the communion, no objections are 
made on account of any sentiments they 
may hold concerning Baptism; and it 
soon becomes a delicate matter to ob- 
serve that ordinance, or to speak parti- 
cularly of it, in the church.”’—pp. vi, vii. 
__ Mr. Ewing’s reason for engaging 
in this controversy arose out of 
the publication of a Greek Gram- 
mar, and a Greek and English 
Scripture Lexicon. That work 
contains a very valuable disser- 
tation on Barrw and Barrifw, and 
also remarks on some of the Greek 
prepositions which affect the bap- 
tismal controversy. To these ex- 
planations, several objections were 
made, first in manuscript, and 
afterwards in a publication by Dr. 
Ryland. In the part of his work 
objected to, Mr. Ewing had been 


-furnished with the aid of one of 


the most accomplished Greek 
scholars in the kingdom; ‘to whom 
he is also indebted for a very 
able and learned letter, subjoined 
to the present publication. In the 
prospect of a new edition of the 
Grammar and Lexicon, he felt 
himself called to enlarge and de- 
fend the views meg. meer 
respecting Baptism. us origi- 
3Q 
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nated the present work, which we 
trust -will render a very essential 
service, both to religion and learn- 
ing. 

From the very great condensa- 
tion of the argument, and the 
great quantity of minute, but ac- 
eurate, learning which pervades 
the Essay, it is a very difficult 
task to analyse it. But, in brief, 
it may ,be thus described. The 
author first explains the terms, 
then inquires into the meaning 
and form of the ordinance—pro- 
ceeds to consider objections—offers 
miscellaneous remarks on the hy- 
pothesis of immersion—and then 
examines the extent of the ad- 
‘ministration of the ordinance. 
Under the last is included the de- 
fence of infant baptism. 

t is in the discussion respecting 
the mode of baptism that we think 
the chief strength and originality 
of’ this Essay consist. And we 
“have no hesitation in saying, that, 
if we are capable of estimating the 
force of argument, the body of 
evidence which the author has 
_adduced completely overthrows 
the doctrine of immersion. We 
are not aware that ever the mean- 
ing of the terms has undergone so 
accurate and so extensive an in- 
vestigation.. _We do not expect to 
see the author’s views successfully 

_combated; but, for the sake of 
.truth, we should be very glad to 
see what.can be said on the other 
side by some scholar of equal 
eminence with Mr. Ewing. Those 
who would judge of the justice of 
our opinion must not depend on 
our testimony, or. the extracts 
which we may give, but have 
recourse to the work itself; the 
spirit and temper of which are 
as excellent as the argument is 


ne 

t. Ewing is a disciple of Horne 
Tooke, we mean of course the phi- 
lology,not the politics of that cele- 

vb tp “4 rife genius... His 
views of the philosophy oflanguage, 
Since powerfully corroborated ty 
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the works of the late lamented 
Professor Murray of Edinburgh, 
have not receiyed all the attention 
which their merits and importance 
deserve, and which they-are yet 
destined to receive. On his prin- 
ciples Mr. Ewing analyzes ‘the 
term Barrw; he endeavours to 
discover and trace its primitive, 
and thus to account for its varied 
applications, The following pas- 
sage will explain the principle on 
which he proceeds. 


«¢ I have been led to question these 
suppositions. Neither Sa7rw nor Bar- 
7i{w signifies to immerse, more than to 
pour out. Nor are the circumstances of 
the connexion more needful to affix to 
baptizing the idea of pouring out, than 
the idea of immersing. The words are 
one, and their meaning one. Let us 
venture to analyze them. ‘The following 
are admitted as gederal rules for reducing 
words to their first principles. Let those 
letters and syllables, which are merely 
the signs of derivation and inflection, be 
cut off. ' Let intermediate vowels, em- 
ployed for the purpose of enunciating 
consonants, be disregarded, or considered 
as easily changeable into one another. 
Let those consonants also, which are 
pronounced by the same organ ‘of 
speech, (as the lips, the teeth, or the 
palate,) be fi interchanged, as we 
find them actually to be, in the practice 
of speaking. That part of the word, 
which remains unvaried after these ope~ 
rations, falls to be corisidered as the 
radical term. Apply these rules to the 
words in question. Discard the termi- 
nations, and you have the syllable, bap ; 
change the intermediate vowel a into o, 
and the labial consonant b into the labial 
Pp, and you have the term pop, which is 
the root required.” —p. 22, 


After showing that pop is the 
root of the xf proposed to be 
analyzed, and giving some illustra- 
tions of the extensive diffusion of 
this radical, he says, 


‘¢ Keep in mind, now, the above ex- 
planation, and apply it to Baptism (pop- 
ao and you are furnished with a key, 
which will naturally and consistently ac- 
count for all its much disputed accepta- 
tions. You have only to observe, that a 
person. or thing may be either popped.into 
water, or any other fluid, or may. have 
water, or any other fluid, popped upon, or 


popped into him or it, and the whole 


ystery vanishes. 
** Having thus translated the word 
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Baptism (which we have been often 
challenged to do) we are prepared to 
show that it signifies the application, 
properly the sudden and slight “applica- 
tion, of water, or some other liquid ; 
but, in a more lax sense, the application 
of it, in any manner, or for any pur- 
pose ;—by effusion, affusion, perfusion, or 
infusion ; by sprinkling, daubing, friction, 
or immersion; wholly or partially, per- 
manently or for a moment ;—for purify- 
ing or defiling, ornamenting or bespatter- 
ing, washing away what was found ad- 
hering, or covering with what was not 
there before,—for at once washing away 
the filth, and inducing the new beauty ;— 
for merely wetting the surface, or caus- 
ing the liquor to sink into the inmost 
core, not only to refresh the living, but 
to act, in the moment of creation, as an 
element of life,’’—pp. 27, 28. 

We are aware that this deri- 
vation of the term is likely to occa- 
sion some ludicrous associations; 
and that jokes of various sorts 
are likely to be produced by it, 
partly at the expense of the au- 
thor, and partly as an easy way of 
getting rid of the force of the 
argument. There is no avoiding 
this consequence in philological 
speculations. It ought to be ob- 
served that Mr. Ewing thus ana- 
lyzes the vowels, in order to ac- 
count for their varied conventional 
meanings. It seems to us impos- 
sible to dispute its diversified appli- 
cations. Let those, then, who dis- 
pute the analysis now proposed, 
substitute, if they can, a better 
one i its place, or endeavour 
otherwise to account for the vari- 
ous meanings of the disputed 
words. We must also observe, 
that the scriptural and classical 
illustrations of these meanings, ad- 
duced in the work before us, are 
entirely independent of the analy- 
sis, and of every system of phi- 
lology. They must be tried on 
their own grounds; and we think 
that many of them will furnish a 
hard task to show that they can 
admit of the idea of immersion in 
any possible modification. After 
illustrating the various modes in 
which Bazrw is employed, the au- 
thor proceeds to Bamrgw, and 
among other things observes— 
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*« There are many instances, in which 
Barrifw signifies to immerse, that is, to 
pop in, to plunge or sink completely under 
water. Thus, od0€ yap roig akohiu~ 
Boe BarrifecBar cvuPaive Evwv 
rpdmoy émumodaZovat, * to those who 
are unable to swim it does not happen to 
sink under water, (Gr. to be baptized 
they float like wood.”’ Strabo, lib. 6. 
ovmw édXovrog BamrigerIac row 
oxdgouve, * the vessel not being at all 
about to sink.” Joseph. de Bell. IV. 3. 
Barriabevrog yap huey rot mroiov 
kara pécov tov *Adplay dt bdyc 
Tig vuxroc évnkdpeba, ** our vessel 
having sunk (foundered) in the middle of 
the Adriatic sea, we swam the whole 
night.” Joseph. Vit. § 3. Stephens 
quotes as an example of the sig- 
nifying to dip, the following from Plu- 
tarch de Superstit. rv mepysaxrpray 
Kaha ypaiy, cai Bawricoy ceavrov 
eig S4arzay Kai cadioag év rH yn 


Cenuepedgoy, << call an old woman 
skilled in baking, and baptize thyself in 
the sea, and sitting down on the ground 
remain all day :”—but in this passage 
Bamriaoy evidently seems to mean no 
more than wash thyself. Josephus uses it 
twice concerning the death of Aristo- 
bulus, the brother of Mariamne, who 
was drowned through Herod’s instiga- 
tion at Jericho, by certain Greeks, who 
enticed him into the water to swim, and 
then, under pretence of play, immersed 
him or kept him under water, till he died, 
Banrifovrec, oix dvnxay Swe kal 
mavramacw atomviga, Jewish Antiq, 
B. XV. chap. iii. § 3. Again, in his 
wars of the Jews, B. I. chap. xxii. § 2. 
** The young man was sent to Jericho, 
and there, according to his orders, being 
immersed in a fish pond, he came to his 
end :” Barriouévoc év eodupPyIpg. 
‘These, I conceive, to be genuine in- 
stances of Immersion baptism. As in 
the case of Bamrw, I have been obli 
to go for them to Josephus, and to o' 
writers of merely human authority, be- 
cause I have not been able to meet with 
‘an instance of Immersion Baptism in the 
Holy Scriptures. There is one point io 
which some of these instances differ from 
the example given of the same meaning of 
Bdarrw. In that, it was applied to 
what a man did to himself. Here, it 
must be confessed, that, in some of the 
cases, there are dippers as well as dipped, 
and the other cases also, are not those of 
voluntary plunging, but of fatal sinking. 
Is this pattern of baptizers and bap- 
tized? Shall we illustrate the office of 
John the Baptist and of the apostles and 
evangelists of Christ, by the work of 
3Q2 
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destruction, or that of mur- 
derers? But what else can we draw 
from sinking ships, or a youth betrayed 
to death by the hands of assassins ? 
. These examples imply, not a mere «ipping, 
and up again ; an immersion immediately 
followed by anemersion: bat a continued 
and permanent immersion; a agers | 
under water. And every thing, whic 
is thus said to be maze to sink, is uncer- 
stood td continue in that state, unless, 
like a bladder, it should rise again by its 
own y- It is anges ay = 
toa such exam) as a rule 
Christen Baptism.’’—pp. 42—44. D 
We must again warn the reader 
that our critique can give no ade- 
—_ idea of the reasonings of 
is work. The passages selected 
by us are necessarily weakened in 
their force, by being detached 
from their connexion ; while much 
is omitted, which is necessary to 
their being clearly understood. 
We are greatly pleased with some 
of Mr. Ewing's remarks on Dr. 
Campbell, whose authority, as a 
critic, has often been quoted by 
Antipeedobaptists. We apprehend 
some things said in this volume 
will tend greatly to weaken the 
strength of that authority. It is 
not what Campbell or any body 
else says, that we are bound to 
receive, but what he brings evi- 
dence to support. ‘This we appre- 
hend he has failed to do, in sup- 
port of such strange and uncouth 
phraseology as immersion in the 


ly engaged in his subject, his inquiries 
appear to have been conducted with the 
greatest ble accuracy. But on seve- 
ral of revealed religion, he has 
evidently written with an indulged negli- 
~ always had little con- 
ing a conscientious 

— of we whol counsel of God. 
regard to Baptism in icular, 

he seems to have had a Any patro- 
nizing what he did not practise. The 
on this subject, in his Lectures 
on Systematic Theology and Pulpit Elo- 
quoted by Dr. 
yland = Candid ee) is 
nothing but a specimen o easy con- 
fidence with which he could impute dog- 


iL 






matism to others, while he was dogma- 
tzing himself with the most glari 
license. Remarks so uniformly partial, 
and at the same time so erroneous and 
careless, as those which he every where 
makes on Baptism, cannot pass without 
animadversion from some even of his 
greatest admirers.””"—pp. 87—89. 


No part of this volume has 
pleased us more than the obser- 
vations on Rom. vi, 4. The ex- 
pression, “ buried with Christ in 
Baptism,” has gone a great way to 
proselyte many to immersion bap- 
tism. Mr, Ewing has examined 
the passage with great attention, 
and has completely succeeded, as 
we conceive, in establishing a very 
different view of it. He considers 
the scriptural manner of being 
buried—the manner in which Christ 
was buried—the union with Christ 
in his burial, which is signified by 
our baptism, and the design of the 
Apostle in reminding us of this 
sign of that union. After having 
collected the statements of Scrip- 
ture, respecting the circumstances 
which properly constituted the 
burial of the Saviour, the author 
proceeds— 


*¢ Let me beg my reader to familiarize 
this historical narrative to his mind. A 
wealthy neighbour has in his garden a 
mount consisting of solid rock. In the 
side of this rock he hewed out a tomb, 
which he intended for the reception of 
his own body. But a remarkable occur- 
rence induces him to alter his p' . 
His dearest friend suffers for his sake an 
accursed death ; and, on the very day of 
the execution, he obtains leave to dis- 
pose of his friend’s dead body. He de- 
termines to bury him in his own new 
tomb, with the highest honours. But 
the Sabbath, which is at hand, must 
suspend the performance of the rites. 
All that can be done, in the mean time, 
is to make a commencement, which 
shall preserve the body from decay. 
This done, it is ied into the new 
tomb in the side of the mount, which is 
in the garden. There it is placed on the 
stone table in the centre, or on one of 
the stone benches by the side of the apart- 
ment. It is notinterred ; for who 
are to proceed with the funeral rites see 
the body, and how it is laid, and are 
satisfied, that nothing but getting the 
door opened will be to their - 
having access to the body, after the Sab- 
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"path is over. The door is fastened, and 


all retire. On the return of the em- 
balmers, on the third day, the door is 
open, and the body is gone. Reader, 
scrutinize my representation. Have -1 
suppressed any thing which the hi 

mentions or ry Have I added 
any thing which the history does not ex- 
press or imply? Is there a conception 
which the rest of the scriptures, the 
classical historians, and the most en- 
lightened travellers into the Holy Land, 
do not confirm? Is there any colouring, 
any artifice; or any inadvertence, an 


_ mistake ? If you detect any thing of this 


kind, deduct it from my argument, and 
place it, if necessary, on the other side 
of the question. But when all is done, 
tell me, may I not turn to the advocates 
of immersion Baptism, and say, “ Is 
there a single point of resemblance, be- 
tween the burial of Christ and your 
method of baptizing? Is there one 
shadow of proof, or even of possibility, 
that the history of the one should enjoin, 
or so much as countenance the practice 
of the other?” The inference so fre- 
quently drawn from the passage before 
us, is a fair specimen of many cases, in 
which a superficial glance seems per- 
fectly decisive on one side, while a 
thorough investigation proves really de- 
cisive on the other.”’"—pp. 102, 103. 


We should be very glad to fol- 
low our author through the rest of 


_the work, but we must forbear. 


We wish particularly to call attén- 
tion to his discussion, respecting 
the mode of Baptisin. On the 
other pert of the subject he has 
also offered many things worthy 
of attention, and calculated to 
show that the subject is still de- 
serving of consideration, and more 
connected with other parts of truth 
than many seem to think. - The 
mode, we are aware, is generally 
considered the least important part 
of the discussion. In some re- 
spects it certainly is so. But when 
it is’ maintained that baptism by 
pouring is not baptism, that, 
though thus performed, even on 
an adult profession, it must be 
repeated by immersion, when epi- 
thets of contempt are frequently 
employed, respecting this mode of 
celebrating the sacred institution, 
the matter ceases to be unim- 
— Many persons we know 

ve been more stumbled by the 


arguments in favour of immersion 
than by those against the infant 
subjects of this ordinance, and 
many, after first doubting about 
the mode, have been led after- 
wards to relinquish infant baptisin 
entirely. Besides, it is not every 
Christian, or Christian minister, 
who is able to treat this part of 
the controversy with the learning 
and ability which are displayed 
by Mr. Ewing. On this account, 
we again renew our hearty com- 
mendations of the Essay, and our 
sincere wishes, that, if it do not 
terminate the discussion, the ar- 
gument may be carried on in the 
same Christian manner. 





The Christian and Civic Economy 
of large Towns. By Thomas 
Chalmers, D. D. Vol. 2. 8vo. 
8s. 6d.—London: Whittaker, 
1823. 


However close may be the con- 
nexion between the Christian and 
Civic — distinguishing the latter 
from municipal regulation— eco- 
nomy of towns, they are, in their 
elements, distinct; the first re- 
lating to religious instruction, and 
the latter, so far as the subject 
immediately before us is concerned, 
providing for the exigencies of the 
destitute poor. We have already 
given a general outline of Dr. 
Chalmers’s educational system, 
and we should now proceed, in 
course, to detail and discuss his 
plans for the amelioration or rather 
the abolition of pauperism. We 
have, however, several reasons for 
dedlining to pursue this line of 
inquiry to any considerable extent. 
We shrink from the encounter of 


‘a subject which takes in so large a 


field of experimental investigation, 
and admits such a host of uncer- 
tain speculations; we are, more- 
over, deterred by the considera- 
tion of the disproportionate space, 
which must be occupied by a 
regular disquisition on these knotty 
and doubttul poiuts. If we* were 
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inclined to take side in so compli- 
cated a question, our leaning 
would be to the views of the aboli- 
tionists, with exceptions in favour 
of age, disease, and orphan in- 
fancy. Our review of this second 
volumeof a work, in many respects 


most admirable and useful, wili,_ 


therefore, be confined to generali- 
ties ; but, previously to any fur- 
ther comment, we must be per- 
mitted again to touch upon the 
statements of our former article. 
Our readers will remember that in 
our last number we extracted, 
from the first volume of the pre- 
sent work, a brief account of the 
successful exertions of an individual 
who had appropriated to himself 
a small district, and introduced 
into it the almost pastoral dis- 
ciple recommended by Dr. Chal- 
mers. We have no doubt that the 
following interesting details have 
reference to the same case, though 
the’ mention of the Saltmarket 
might seem to connect it with a 
meritorious association which has 
undertaken the moral culture of 
that demesne. 


‘¢ That district of the Saltmarket, 
which is referred to in the second chapter 
of this work, has now, for several years, 
been under the superintendance of the 
ones Saher, who originally assumed it. 

res; of poverty, we should regard 
it as Sher tienenth the average state of 
our operative population; and, accord- 
i » it was proposed, at the outset, 
all the expenses of the little institu- 
which has been reared in it, in- 
ing the rent of the room, with the 
of the fuel and candles, and a small 
library of books, should be defrayed by 
> qunaetiotions of the charitable. But 

not been prosecuted with vigo 
enough to meet all the charges of this 
humble concern, and the teacher resolved 
to throw himself on the good-will and 
resources of the parents themselves. It 
is true, that by a small monthly payment, 
which is most cheerfully rendered on the 
part of his scholars, he has been enabled 
to overtake and to overpass all the ex- 
penses of his little seminary. The mate- 
riel, it may be thought, of this free-will 


é 


that 
tion 
cost 
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interest that was felt in the school, when 
each was thus led to regard it as a 
nursling and a dependant. of his own ; 
the unexpected support that was given, 
not one family being deficient of its 
quota, though the very poorest of the 
territory had to share in it; the certain 
air and consequence of patronage where- 
with this proposal invested all the con- 
tributors ; the delight expressed by them 
at their own independance, not unmixed, 
perhaps, with somewhat of a generous 
disdain towards any obligation of the 
sort from their betters in society,—these 
were the tokens of a sufficiency and a 
spirit that still remain with the very 
humblest of our peasantry, and are 
enough to indicate such elements of 
moral greatness, as only need to be 
called back again from the dormancy 
into which they had been cradled by the 
hand of pauperism, when they shall rear 
anew, and in the bosom of our commu- 
nity, all those guarantees for the sus- 
tenance of our people that this cruel 
foster-mother has destroyed. 

‘* We are glad to understand that so 
good an example is now beginning to be 
copied, and that about ten of the Sabbath 
school districts, in that neighbourhood 
of the town, have been recently Jaid 
under the same system of management. 
There is a most willing concurrence, in 
them all, on the part of the population ; 
and fitted as such an ecoaumy is, both to 
honour them, and to fasten, more tena- 
ciously than before, the roots of each 
little association, among the families 
that are thus admitted to nourish and 
to uphold it, we would earnestly recom- 
mend the same practice to every other 
local teacher, who may have obtained a 
sufficient intimacy with the people, to 
have made sure of their confidence, and 
of the satisfaction which they feel in the 
kindness and usefulness of his labours.” 
—pp- 79—81, 


There can, unhappily, be . no 
doubt of the injurious effect of 
a legislative system of pauperism 
on the morals of a people. It at 
once separates society into two 
classes, not those of the patron 
and the client, not those of the 
liberal sympathizer with misery, 
and the grateful receiver of a 
freely bestowed bounty, but those 
of the taxed and amerced con- 
tributor, and the fierce and jealous 
claimant on the ground of right. 
It dams up the generous stream of 
beneficence, and gives plausibility 
to the cold and selfish plea of 
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avarice. The fine feelings both of 
charity and of independence are 
destroyed; the parish dole be- 
comes an estimated item in the 
anticipated resources of married 
life, and, in England at least, we 
believe that many a wretched 
union is formed, on the mere cal- 
culation that, let poverty and idle- 
ness bring in what ills they may, 
the overseers’ allowance will, at 
least, shut out the evil most to be 
dreaded, that of absolute starva- 
tion. The system is, moreover, 
every way unequal in its operation ; 
it taxes ‘the means of those in 
mere circumstances of competency, 
more heavily than it does the 
abundance of the wealthy; it 
crushes landed property, while it 
does not touch the interest of 
money or mercantile profits. But 
there is little necessity for recapitu- 
lating the inflictions of a scourge 
concerning which it may be said 
that all feel it, all would wish it 
removed, but few are agreed as to 
the mode or the practicability of 
its extirpation. 

In Scotland the public provision 
for the relief of the poor, in smaller 
communities, arises from voluntary 
contribution only ; in large towns 
compulsory assessments have been 
superadded. Dr. Chalmers con- 
tends that the latter are unneces- 
sary, and injurious, and that the 
former, under an enlightened super- 
intendence, is amply sufficient. It 
would be little:to the edification of 
our readers were we to go through 
the different gradations of manage- 
ment by which the Scottish system 
is distinguished. The Kirk Ses- 
sion, the General Session, the 
Town Hospital, have each their 
distinct office and jurisdiction, 
but notwithstanding the imposing 
aspect of an ascending scale of 
inspection and control, the plan 
seems to ‘us, from its complication, 
even less effective than the exist- 


. ing law of England. In lieu of 


this, Dr..Chalmers would sub- 
stitute a system of local know- 
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ledge, vigilance, and kindness, 
yielding nothing to rapacity or 
indolence, but providing for the 
absolute necessities of poverty, 
and leaving every thing else to the 
unfettered Aton! Ber of neighbourly 
charity. 


‘< When one applies for admittance, 
through his deacon, upon our funds, the 
first thing to be inquired into is, if there 
be any kind of work that he can yet do, 
so as either to keep him altogether off, 
or, as to make a partial allowance, serve 
for his necessities. The second, what 
his relations and friends are willing to do 
for them. The third, whether he is a 
hearer in any dissenting place of worship, 
and whether its Session will contribute 
to his relief. And, if, after these pre- 
vious inquiries, it be found, that further 
relief is necessary, then there must be a 
strict ascertainment of his term of re- 
sidence in Glasgow, and whether he be 
yet on the funds of the Town Hospital, 
or is obtaining relief from any other 
parish. 

*< If, upon all these points being ascer- 
tained, the deacon of the proportion where 
he resides, still conceives him an object 
for our assistance, he will inquire whether 
a small temporary aid will meet the 
occasion, and states this to the first ordi- 
nary meeting. But, if instead of this, 
he conceives him a fit subject for a re- 
gular allowance, he will receive the as- 
sistance of another deacon to complete 
and confirm his inquiries, by the next 
ordinary meeting thereafter, at which 
time, the applicant, if they still think 
him a fit object, is brought before us, 
and received upon the fund at such arate 
of allowancé as, upon all the circum- 
stances of the case, the meeting of dea- 
cons shall judge proper.”—pp. 151, 152. 


The effect of his system is thus 
described. 


*¢'We have now breathed in both thése 
elements—that of a parish, whose sup- 
we for the poor were enforced by stout 

egality; and that of a ‘where this 


way of it has been totally superseded by 
the gratuitous system: and, ‘certainly, 
our feeling is, that the air in which we 
now move, is of a softer and mote beni: 
nant quality than before. Nor is it 

cult to comprehend why, in this, new 
state of things, many asperities ought to 
have subsided. When a people are more 
thrown upon , they soon’find, 
that, as it were by expression, they draw 
additionally more out of their own; pro- 
per resources, than they, cver drew from 
public charity—so as to be positively in 
circumstances of greater comifort' ‘aid 
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suffici than ever. But more impor- 
tant still: whatewer of intercourse there 
is between the rich and the poor under 
this reformed economy, is purified of all 
that soreness and bitterness which attach 
to _ Cente ca My ery so long 
as a right is made to 
adhere to it. There no longer remaineth 
this freezing ingredient, either to chill 
the sympathies of the one party, or the 
gratitude of the other. And, on the 
whole, there is nothing more certain, 
than that when compulsory pauperism is 
abolished in any parish, and the interest 
it would provide for is left to the opera- 
tion of spontaneous charity, then does the 
tone of this little commonwealth becume 
less harsh: and less refractory than it was 
—a kindlier spirit is felt throughout; 
and it soon becomes palpable as day, 
under which of the two systems it is 
that we have the more humanized, and 
under which of them it is, that we have 
the more hard-favoured population.””— 
pp. 163—165. 


** Coldness, and cruelty, and hardi- 
hood, are the inseparable associates of 
legal charity, and it is under the weight 
of its oppressive influences that all the 
opposite characteristics of our nature— 
its tenderness, and gentleness, and com- 

» have been so grievously over- 

e. These, however, are ready to 
burst forth again in all their ola and 
native efflorescence, on the moment that 
this heavy incumbrance is cleared away 
from the soil of humanity. It is indeed 
strange, that the advocates of pauperism 
should have so reproached its enemies 
for all those stern qualities of the heart, 
wherewith it is the direct tendency of 

i to steel the bosoms of 


Sn’ Cane at tadagslan' salihy be 
cause 0} may ly 
confided to those spontaneous sympathies 
which nature has implanted, and which 
yee ee tp marth ears of map, 
they should therefore have been charged 
by the former with a conspiracy to dam 
and to disparage these sympathies—wi 
Gnaleungs hoametbente theme wexy peoai- 
ples on which they repose so much of 
their dependence, and to the power of 
which, and the im which, 
have rendered the award of a most 
’ Ay honourable testimony.’’—pp. 
> . 


The plan of Dr. Chalmers ap- 
to have been adopted im 

ey to a considerable extent. 
The General Session has resigned 
to the different Kirk Sessions the 


m of the collections, 
while two out of ten parishes have, 


by giving up all connexion with 
the Town Hospital, placed them- 
selves out of the range of compul- 
sory assessment, and three others 
have partially adopted the same 
system. 

In his plans for the alteration, 
and ultimately for the entire re- 
peal of the English Poor Laws, 
Dr. Chalmers is fully alive to the 
expediency of proceeding cau- 
tiously, and of allowing sufficient 
time for a fair trial of the change 
of system. He proposes that the 
General Act should in the first in- 
stance be framed so as to provide 
for three distinct objects. 1. The 
substitution of gratuitous for legal 
charity in any parish of which a 
given majority shall petition for 
licence to adopt the free system. 
2. While preserving their actual 
rights to all such poor as have a 
claim under the present laws, it 
would be expedient to take away 
both the jurisdiction of the magis- 
tracy, and the parochial power of 
making a rate, and to give a fresh 
constitution to the vestry. 3. It 
would be necessary to appoint 
a Parliamentary Commission, to 
watch over the progress, and de- 
termine the efficiency of the new 
system. 

Dr. Chalmers is sanguine in his 
expectations of success. He is so 
far from any apprehension of de- 
falcation in the fund of voluntary 
charity, that he anticipates a sur- 
plus applicable to the important 
work of general instruction, and 
thus multiplying the securities 
** against pauperism, widening, 
through educat ion, the weal distance 
between the habits of the je, and a 
condition so degrading. And there is 
something more to be taken to account 
than the eventual good of such a destina- 
tion. It lends a most important facility 
to your present administration. It en- 
ables you to meet every applicant for re- 
lief, with an t that will moderate 
the tone of his demand, and perh 
shame him — away from Kt. 
You ean then tell him, that, by his for- 
bearance, he leaves you in better con- 
dition for the relief of families still more 
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helpless than his own; that he in fact 
will be a virtual contributor to the good 
of humanity, and to the interest of the 
rising generation, simply by shifting 
for himse!f, and leaving your fund entire 
and uatouched for higber charities ; that 
he ought, on this ground, to make com- 
anon cause with you ; and that he renders 
a most important co-operation, when he 
ceases to be burdensome, and ministers 
with his own hands to his own necessities. 
Such an,‘argument tells with prodigious 
effect in many parishes of Scotland— 
and it will tell in England too, as soon 
as it isrelieved from that artificial system, 
by which the worth and capability of the 
popular mind are now overborne. There 
will at Iength be a kindred spirit, be- 
tween the aristocracy of a parish and its 
common people. Public charity will fall 
into. desuetude. Instead of a now appre- 
hended deficiency in the voluntary fund, 
there will be a now unlooked for surp!us. 
The point will not merely be carried, but 
overcarried—-and the best auxiliaries on 
the side of this great reformation, will 
be found jn that very elass of families, 
out of which pauperism now draws its 
ravening myriads,’’—pp. 360—363, 

With much valuable information 
and reasoning on economical sub- 
jects, these volumes mingle many 
passages of rich and animated 
composition; and, though we dif- 
fer entirely from Dr, Chalmers 
in some of bis ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples, we have risen from the 
perusal of the work with increased 
veneration for his character and 
abilities as a political economist 
and as a Christian philanthropist. 

We are not aware how far the 
views of Dr. Chalmers may have 
the approbation of influential men ; 
but if we are to consider the 
Quarterly Review as expressing 
their prevailing sentiments, and to 
form our judgment from a singu- 
larly weak and blundering article 
in the last number, his ideas stand~ 
little chance of patronage from the 
constituted authorities. 

PhP SESE Tee 

Thoughts on the Anglican and An- 

glo- American Churches. By John 

Bristed. 

(Concluded from page 256. ) 

Tut Rev. T. C. Wilks, in the 


work before-mentioned, had en- 
Conw. Mac. No. 69. 
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forced his arguments in favour of 
the necessity of national Church 
Establishments, by a reference to 
the state of religious profession. in 
the American Union. In ten out of 
fifteen States, it seems, that there 
is “no provision for the mainte- 
nance of religious instructors.”— 
“ Eight have no religious creed, 
the others use a formal dest ; i. e. 
three require a belief in God ; one, 
faith in the Gospel ; two, faith in 
the Old and New Testament; 
four, faith in the Protestant reli- - 
gion.” A farther reference to the 
calculations of the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher makes it appear, that five 
millions out of eight “ are desti- 
tute of competent religious instruc- 
tion.” A very important part of 
this inquiry turns upon the precise 
force of the word “ competent.” 
We do not suppose that Mr. Wilks 
would restrict it to the sermons 
and liturgies of an Episcopalian 
hierarchy ; but we apprehend, that 
he would use the phrase in a more 
limited sense than we should feel 
willing to admit. Even Dr, 
Beecher is not altogether free from 
prejudice in this point; though 
“a stout congregationalist,” he 
seems to havea tolerably episcopal 
disinclination to countenance irre- 
gularity, 


‘* A large deduction is to be- made 
from Dr. Beecher’s calculations ; so far, 
at least, as relates to their fatal augury 
for the future. He counts only regular 
clergy; all the rest go for nothing with 
him. By regular clergy, however, he 
does not intend, as do our high-church 
formalists, to designate merely the epis- 
copal priesthood, for this profound and 
celebrated Connecticut divine, is himself 
a stout congregationalist ; but such only 
as have been fegularly trained to the 
ministry of reconciliation, at some aca- 
demic institution, or college; whether 
at Harvard, Princeton, Yale, or else- 
where. 

** Now, within the limits of this cal- 
culation are not included all, even of the 
Independent, Presbyterian, and Episco~ 
pal clergy, throughout the Unigpn. And 
they do net comprehend any of the three 
thousand irregular Baptist preachers ; 
the one thousand travelling, and the four 
thousand local preachers, among the 
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Methodists : both of whom, as religious 
the Gospel faithfully and 
to the conversion and sal- 
; the Baptists as Cal- 
Methodists as Arminians. 
of all but college- 
and the reli- 
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Totalof American clergy in 1822 11,800 


** Say eleven thousand eight hundred, 
which gives more than one clergyman to 
every souls, even computing 
the 
ten 





lation of the United States at 
ions.”’—pp. 283, 284. 


rous and active ; religious institu- 
tions, if they do not exceed, equal 
number, those of England ; the 
revivals in different parts of the 
Union are ‘‘ greater than ever,” 





[Sepremsse, 
loads of Missionaries coming into Prince- 


ton, on their way to the Indians! The 
wilderness and the solitary place shall 
be glad for them. And how still more 
astonishing that these Indians should be 
made willing to devote to the education 
of their children all the dollars paid to 
them, in annual instalments, for lands, 
by the government of the United States. 

* Blessed be God! the appearances 
in all, Christian ‘countries indicate, that 
we are rapidly passing into a new order 
of things. Indeed, all the great events 
of our own times seem but the harbinger 
of his appearance, who is the desire of 
all nations.”’--pp. 289, 290 


A general scheme for the esta- 
blishment of a national church in 
America, seems a measure very 
little likely to be adopted, since 
there are many and formidable 
difficulties in its way at the very 
outset. In the first place, Congress 
has no power to decree such a 
measure, since the federal consti- 
tution leaves the business of eccle- 
siastical regimen entirely in the 
hands of the State legislatures ; 
and, secondly, if such a plan were 
in agitation, it would be no easy 
matter to determine which should 
be the dominant sect. “ Cer- 
tainly,” says Mr. Bristed, “ it 
would not be the American-Anglo 
Church ; and the political prece- 
dency would not easily be settled 
among the oe a s, Congre- 
gationalists, Methodists, and Bap- 
tists.” After having referred to 
certain statements of Dr. Chal- 


mers, Mr. B. makes the following 
important remarks in connexion 


with the subject of patronage. 


** Does Dr. Chalmers exhibit these 
facts and observations, to show forth 
the beneficial tendencies and influences of 
the existing system of patronage, in the 
Anglican Church Establishment? It 
was the patronage of the British Govern- 
ment, which manufactured those very 
formal Bishops, who scowl with the 
darkest frowns upon the apostolic la- 
bours of their evangelical brother of 
Gloucester ; those very formal Bishops, 
who, if report speaks truth, laboured by 
unanimous petition, both archiepiscopal 
and prelatical, to prevent Dr. Ryder 
from ascending to his present elevation ; 
their righteous petition only failing in its 
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object by the force of family and frater- 
nal effort. 


** We believe the bestsystem of church 
patronage to be, the election of the 
clergyman by the people, who pay him 
his stipend, and to whom he administers 
in spiritual things. In these United 
States, and among the evangelical Dis- 
senters in Britain, where the people ac- 
tually call and elect their own ministers, 
a much greater proportion of vital reli- 
gion, and active practical piety, are 
found, than in the churches of the Angli- 
can, the Hibernian, and the Scottish 
Establishments ; in which, the civil 
government, the lay nobility and gentry, 
the Bishops, and the corporate ies, 
both secular and clerical, dispose of all 
the ecclesiastical dignities and benefices. 

* It is also worthy of remembrance, 
that the mere possession of large funds 
and revenucs cunnot -render a church 
flourishing and prosperous. If it could, 
the Established Church of England, with 
an annual income greater than the whole 
permanent capital of all the American 
churches put together, would infallibly 
crush the efforts of all other sects; 
instead of continually clamouring about 
her own danger of perishing from the 
rapid and increasing growth of so many 
various denominations of Dissenters. 

‘* By far the wealthiest of all the re- 
ligious bodies in these United States, is 
the Protestant Episcopal Communion, in 
the city of New York supposed to pos- 
sess real estate to the amount of six 
millions of dollars in value ; though not 
yielding an income qaveres with 
so large a capital. Yet the American- 
Anglo Church walks very far behind 
many other denominations, in numbers, 
and activity, and influence. 

‘* The real, the only secret of a church’s 
prosperity, is to be found in her clergy 
preaching the Gospel, and performing 
the duties of their pastoral office con- 
scientiously and well. 

** Scarcely any of the greatest and 
most powerful Christian corporations in 
the Union, to wit, the Presbyterians, the 

ionalists, the Baptists, and 
the Methodists, possess large permanent 
funds ; yet they increase and multiply 
on all sides; and their wants are sup- 
plied by the contributions of a willing 
people, attached to their faithful mini- 
sters, who preach evangelically. A pious 
clergy generally makes a pious laity; 
and men really religious, are always 
ready to give of their temporal substance 
to promote the interests of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom; to pre a part of 
that gold and silver, all of which belongs 
to God, as sole proprietor of the uni- 
verse ; for the purpose of erecting tem- 
to his worship and hovour.”’— 

pp- 307, 308. 
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It appears that the grand 
riment was once actually tried in 
America, and that the measure 
had, to use Mr. Bristed’s language, 
“ the usual success of promoting 
discord, and diminishing religion.” 
In the year 1693, 1 Flet- 
cher, Governor of the province of 
New York, undertook to saddle 
the people with the incumbrance 
of a regular Episcopal Establish- 
ment, though the Episcopalians of 
the Colony were a and the 
members of the Dutch church had 
a decided superiority in ‘ num. 
bers, wealth, and sar gpa 
The house of assembly was ex~ 
ceedingly averse to the scheme; 
but, at length, intrigue prevailed, 
and a small majority was obtained. 
Considerable dexterity was mani- 
fested in the construction of the 
act. It did not compel the elec- 
tion of Episcopal cl en; it 
even allowed, in explicit terms, of 
the choice of Dissenters, but by 
lodging the power of decision in 
vestrymen and churchwardens, 
the object was sufficiently secured. 
This state of things, as might be 
imagined, where, as in England, 
all were compelled to contribute 
to the maintenance of the clergy, 
produced much discontent, and 
operated grievously to the injury 

real religion. is partial and 
oppressive a a was broken up 
by the Revolution, and since that 
event, “ there has been an increas- 
ing harmony among the various 
Christian denominations; and a 
considerably increased diffusion of 
vital piety, throughout the com- 
munity at large.” 

A similar experiment, but on a 
much larger scale, was tried in 
Virginia, and its result was equally 
illustrative of “the efficacy of 
formalism in destroying, and of 
evangelism in building up reli- 
gious bodies.” Into that exten- 
sive province episcopacy was in- 


troduced apparently under the 


most favourable circumstances. 
“An ample provision was made for 
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the maintenance -of the clergy, who 
were, generally, regularly bred clerks, 
sent over from the state church in Eng- 
land ; and Virginia was deemed to be an 
ee part of the diocese of the Bishop 
of London. These established clergy, 
however, by persevering in a regular 
system of formalism, accompanied with 
a corresponding secular life, soon de- 
molished episcopacy in that important 
section of the Union. 

“ Of late years, after a long night of 
entire prostration, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church has risen from its ashes, in 
that state, under the auspices of its 
évangelical bishop, and an evangelical 
clergy, treading in the footsteps of their 
venerable diocesan. And, at this mo- 
ment, there is no other portion of the 
United States, where the American- 
Anglo-Church flourishes so much, and 
increases so rapidly. 

** And to say truth, jnall the other dio- 
ceses, wherever the clergy preach the 
evangelical doctrines of their own arti- 
cles and homilies, their churches are 
filled, and numbers continually added to 
their communion. While the formalists, 
like their brethren in England, either 
empty the churches which they find fall, 
or never fill those which they find empty ; 
and then shake their sagacious heads in 
utter surprize, at the rapid growth of 
other denominations, whose ministers 
pm aa the doctrines of the Cross, 

ithfully, fervently, zealously. 

*¢ Hence, we conclude, that the recipe 
of a church establishment, prescribed by 
the English doctors, is not an_iafallible 
remedy for that low state of American 
religion, which so confidently an- 
naunce, and so etically deplore. 

> The truth is, a national church es- 
tablishment, invariably, adds to the na- 
tural formalism of man, the 1 
secularity of a secular government and a 
secular patronage; whence, it isscarcely, 
if at all, possible, under such a system, 
to keep alive a general spirit of piety, 
diccghodt the great body of the national 
communion. How far the alliance be- 
tween church and state, the pluralities, 
the gross inequality in the revenues of 
the different bishoprics and benefices, 
the translations from see to see, the sine- 
cures, in the shape of deanries, canon- 
ries, prebends, and other noneffective 
appointments, in conjunction with the 
mode of ecclesiastical provision, is calcu- 
lated to subserve the cause of real Chris- 
tianity, may be seen from the actual state 
of religion in the English and Irish esta- 
blishments, now, after all the advantages 
derived to them from the frequent revi- 
vals of evangelical piety, which have taken 

lace in those two countries, during the 
ast eighty years; which revivals, it 
cannot be too often repeated, the Angli- 
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can and Hibernian state churches have 


unceasingly laboured, and do now endea- 
vour, to depress, and to destroy.””—pp. 
315—317. 

It ‘requires no great exercise of 
sagacity to perceive that the 
most threatening sign of the pre- 
sent times is irreligion, and it 
might be supposed that there 
could be little difference of opi- 
nion respecting the true method 
of averting ‘its ominous aspect, 
Of all moral engines, a wealthy 
establishment must, in the very 
nature of things, be the least effi- 
cacious, in that species of war- 
fare which the active spirit of in- 
fidelity and impiety requires. 
There will be learning, and there 
may be piety, but neither of them 
will be of the kind required to 
encounter the suspicions and the 
hostilities of the multitude, when 
indculated with the virus of un- 
belief, and not only prejudiced 
against religion itself, but con- 
founding with its essential cha- 
racter and requisitions, the form 
under which it is presented to 
them by lordly and interested 
men. He is the most effectual 
evangelist who addresses mankind 
from their own level; and he 
will be found the most firmly 
rooted in the affections of his 
hearers, who has been the object 
of their trial and their choice. 
But though we are convinced of 
the entire inadequacy of establish- 
ments—to say nothing at present 
of their antiscriptural nature—to 
meet the spiritual exigencies of a 
nation, and, above all, the alarming 
symptoms of the immediate crisis, 
yet there is an actual evil that 
weighs still more heavily on the 
temporal and eternal destinies of 
England. We refer to the unre- 
lenting enmity cherished against 
what are usually termed evange- 
lical sentiments by our leading 
statesmen. Though there are 
some, among them, who en- 
tertain more enlightened views 
in this matter, yet those who 
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exercise the government patronage 
in England, are evidently and 
avowedly hostile to opinions and 
feelings, which they confound 
with ignorance and fanaticism. 
It is one of the most emphatic in- 
dications that the principles of 
establishments are at variance with 
the principles of Gospel regimen 
and discipline, one of the most 
impressive illustrations of the 
great Scripture canon, My king- 
dom is not of this world, that, at a 
season when the most strenuous 
exertions of pious men in preach- 


_ ing, reasoning, praying, and con- 


sistent living, are urgently required, 
the patrons and administrators of 
a great national ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment not only are deaf to the 
call, but treat it with scorn and 
derision. We firmly believe that 
the preservation of Ireland, as an 
integral portion of the British 
empire, depends upon the efforts 
of au evangelical ministry, deeply 
imbued with a missionary spirit, 
zealous and devoted to their great 
work. The tythe-system, with a 
secular and non-resident clergy, 
have brought .almost irretrievable 
calamities on that unhappy land. 
As Dissenters, we are, of course, 
hostile to the very principle of 
establishments, but our prevailing 
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wish concerning the hierarchy of 
Great Britain is that we may see 
it filling the sees and parishes of 
Ireland with such men as Newton, 
Grimshaw, Cecil, and Scott. 

In the mean time, if the men 
of Establishments will not do the 
work, Dissenters must; and, if a 
double task is thrown upon us, we 
must rouse ourselves to meet it ; 
the best of causes is in our hands, 
and the Highest of beings is on 
our side, We have little influ- 
ence in cabinets, none in cathe- 
drals, but by our earnest plead- 
ings we may persuade our fellow- 
men, and by our fervent prayers 
we may prevail with God. 

In our former notice of this 
able and interesting work, we 
cited a passage as original, which 
had been extracted by Mr. Bristed 
from Messrs. Bogue and Bennett's 
History of Dissent. We. were 
not aware of our oversight until 
reminded of the circumstance by 
a friend, and our first impulse was 
to accuse Mr. Bristed of plagiary. 
On reference, however, we find 
that though he has not distin- 
guished the extent of his quota- 
tions by inverted commas, he has 
in a previous page spoken of them 
rather loosely as “ gathered from a 
modern popular and able work.” 


Literarvia Bediviva; or, The Wook Gorm. 





The Sermons of the Right Rev, 
Father in God, Master Hugh 
Latimer, Bishop of Worcester. 
Many of which were preached 
before King Edward 6th, the 
Privy Council, Parliament, and 
Nobility, on the Religious and 
Civil Liberties of Englishmen, 
§c. In two Volumes.—London : 
1758. 


We have had a special regard for 
this eld worthy, ever since we 


Woweeeee 


saw, in early life, the print which 
represents him in his “old thread- 
bare Bristol frize gown,” with his 
Bible under his arm, and his staff 
in his hand, advancing boldly to 
the seat of unrighteous judgment. 
And we never read his sublime 
appeal to his fellow-sufferer at the 
stake—‘‘ We shall this day, my 
Lord, light such a candle in Eng- 
land, as shall never be extin- 
guished,”—without feeling stirred 
as by the sound of a trumpet, 
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Hugh Latimer was no common 
man. Nature had gifted him 
with great acuteness, and with 
a vigorous and _ impressive, 
though coarse and excursive elo- 
uence. The singular conscien- 
tiousness and intrepidity of his 
character, made him a fearless and 
formidable monitor to courtiers, 
and even to kings, while his po- 
pular manner and evangelical 
spirit rendered him especially ac- 
ceptable and useful to the common 
people. It was in this that Lati- 
mer excelled. He was no deep 
divine, he had no fertility of ima- 
ination, his language was little in- 
ebted to the refinements of classic 
zoek, but he was a shrewd and 
rvant man, skilled in human 
nature, and in the most effective 
methods of fixing attention, and 
assailing the conscience. He was 
a powerful disputant, not permit- 
ting himself to be entangled in 
the “endless mazes” of scholastic 
wrangling, but dealing in “ active 
ractice,” he broke at ta through 
is antagonist’s guard,and “ whipt 
him from his foining fence.” 
There was a quickness in his per- 


ceptions, and an intense energy in 


his mind, that supplied the p 
of merely artificial qualities, and 
gave him a great advantage in off- 
hand disputations or addresses, 
and he seldom appears to more 
advantage, than on occasions when 
he is evidently most unprepared, 
At his last interrogatory he dis- 
played, though in his eighty-fifth 
year, the same firm and collected 
spirit, and the same skill in gain- 
ing the weather-gage of his op- 
ent, which had distinguished 
im throughout life. Alone and 
unfriended, with the presiding 
bishops before him in all the 
pomp of their sacerdotal and ju- 
dicial office, his behaviour exhi- 
bited a fine exemplar of Christian 
heroism. He reproved with stern 
contempt the glosses of the Ro- 
manists, as mutilations of Scrip- 
ture, and “ clipping of God’s coin,” 


and when the Bishop of Glou- 
cester, ed by his comments, 
vent a sarcasm on his learning, 
Latimer repelled the taunt in the 
following indignant rebuke of the 
mean insolence of his oppressor. 


‘*Lo! you look for learning at my 
hands, which have gone so long to the 
school of oblivion, making “the bare 
walls my library, keeping me so long in 
prison, without book, or pen and ink ; 
and now you let me loose to come and 
answer to articles. You deal with me 
as though two were appointed to fight for 
life and death, and over-night, one 
through friends and favour is cherished, 
and hath good counsel given him how to 
encounter with his enemy. The other, 
for envy, or lack of friends, all the whole 
night is set in the stocks. In the morn- 
ing when they shall meet, the one is in 
strength and lusty; the other stiff in his 
limbs, and almost dead for feebleness. 
Think you, that to run this man through 
with a spear is not a good!y victory ?”— 
pp. Ixxvii, Ixxviii. 


Hugh Latimer was born in 
the year 1470, at Thurcaston, in 


the county of Leicester. His - 


ts and their circumstances, 

e has himself described in his 
first sermon preached before Ed- 
ward the Sixth. 

‘¢ My father was a yeoman, and had 
no lands of his own, 7 cag had a farm 
of two or three pounds by the year, at 
the utmost, and hereupon he tilled so 
much as kept half a dozen men. He had 
walk for an hundred sheep; and my 
mother milked thirty kine. He was 
able, and did find the king a harness, 
with himself and his horse, whilst he 
came to the plaee that he should receive 
the king’s wages. I can remember that 
I buckled his -harness, when he went to 
Blackheath-field. He kept me to 
school, or else I had not been able to 
have preached before the king’s ma- 
jesty now. He married my sisters with 
five pounds, or twenty les a piece ; 
so that he brought them up in godliness 
and fear of God. He kept hospitality 
for his poor neighbours; and some 
alms, he gave to the poor. And all this 
he did of the said farm ; whereas he that 
now hath it pays sixteen pounds by the 
year, or more, and is not able to do any 
thing for his Prince, for himself, nor for 
his children, or give a cup of drink to 
the poor.”--pp. 79, 80, 

The younger Latimer was pre- 


pared for College, by a regular 


course of tuition at the Grammar 
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School of Leicester, and in 1484, 
matriculated at Cambridge. During 
his long residence in that Univer- 
sity, he distinguished himself as a 
zealous and bigoted papist, and 
in a latin oration, delivered in 
1515, on the occasion of taking 
his of B.D., before the 
heads of houses and the fellows, 
he distinguished himself by a ve- 
hement attack on Melanchthon. 
He refers to this in his first ser- 
mon on the Lord's prayer, preached 
in the year 1552. 


«* Master Bilney, or rather Saint Bil- 

» that suffered death for God’s word 

» the same Bilney was the instru- 
ment whereby God called me to know- 
ledge, for I may thank him, next to God, 
for that knowledge that I have in the 
word of God. For I was as obstinate a 
Papist as any was in land, insomuch, 
that when I should be made Batchelor 
of Divinity, my whole oration went 
against Philip Melanchthon, and against 
his opinions, Bilney heard me at that 
time, and perceived that I was zealous 
without knowledge; he came to me 
afterward in my study, and desired me 
for God's sake to hear his confession : 
I did so. And to say the very truth, 
by his confession, I learned more than 
before in many years. So from that 
time forward, I began to smell the 
word of God, and forsook the school-doc- 
tors and such fooleries.”"—pp.326, 327. 


This happy intercourse with 
Bilney, commenced in 1523, and 
was made the instrument of that 
mighty change which transformed 
Latimer from a blind and bigoted 
Romanist, into an enlightened and 
zealous Protestant. Nothing inti- 
midated by the opposition which 
he was com to encounter, 
he avowed and enforced his con- 
victions with his characteristic 


boldness. About 1529, he was- 


appointed to preach the Advent 
sermons before the University, and 
he took a singular method of at- 
tracting the attention of his hearers. 
From John i. 19., he contrives, 
we cannot say with much dex- 
terity, to bring in an allusion to a 
game of cards then in fashion, the 
Triumph or Trump, and carries it 
on to the end of the two discourses, 
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which occur in these volumes. In 
answer to the question of the text, 
Who art thou? He. replies, “a 
Christian man,” and then proceeds 
as follows : 


** Well, now it is come to this point, 
that we be Christian men, Christian 
women; I pray you what doth Christ 
require of a Christian man, or of a Chris- 
tian woman? Christ requireth nothing 
else of a Christian man or woman, but 
that he will observe his rule. For like- 
wise as he is a good Augustine Friar, 
that keepeth well St. Augustine’s rule, 
so he is a good Christian man that keep- 
eth well Christ’s rule. 

‘¢ Now then, what is Christ’s rule ? 
Christ’s rule consisteth in many things, 
as in the commandments, and the works 
of mercy, and so forth, And because I 
cannot declare Christ’s rule unto you at 
one time, as it ought to be done, I will 
apply myself according to your custom 
at this time of Christmas, I will as 1 
said, declare unto you Christ’s rule, but 
that shall be in Christ’s cards. And 
where you are wont to celebrate Christ- 
mas in playing at cards, I intend with 
God’s grace to deal unto you Christ’s 
cards, wherein you shall perecive Christ's 
rule. The game that we will play at, 
shall be the Triumph, which, if it be 
well played at, he that dealeth shall win ; 
the players shall likewise win, and the 
standers and lookers upon shall do the 
same; insomuch that there is no man 
that is willing to play at this Triumph 
with these cards, but they shall be all 
winners, and no losers.’’-——pp. 908, 909. 


The first card which he pro. 
duces is from Matthew v. 22, and 
he ‘plays it in the following de- 
cided manner. 


‘* These evil disposed affections and 
sensualities in us are always contrary to 
the rule of our salvation. What shall 
we do now, or imagine, to thrust down 
these Turks, and to yma Neen It 
is a. great ignom’ and si for a 
Christian ony on bound and subject 
to a Turk: nay, it shall not be so, we 
will first cast a trump in their Pah and 
play with them at cards who have 
the better, let us play therefore on this 
fashion with this . ‘Whensoever it 
shall happen these foul passions and 
Turks to rise in our stomachs against 
our brother, or neighbour, either for un- 
kind words, injuries, or wrongs, which 
they have done unto us, contrary to our 
mind, straightways let us call unto our 
remembrance, and speak this question 
unto ourselves, ‘* Who art thou?” The 
answer is, I am a Christian man. Then 
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further we must say to ourselves, ‘* What 
requireth Christ of a Christian man?” 
Now turn up your trump, your heart 
(hearts is trump, as I said before) and 
cast your trump, your heart, on this 
card, and upon this card you shall learn 
what Christ requireth of aChristian man, 
not to be angry, nor moved to ire against 
his neighbour, in mind, countenance, nor 
otherways, by word or deed. Then take 
up this card with your heart, and lay 
them togethcr ; that done, you have won 
the game of the Turk, whereby you have 
defaced and overcome by true and Jawful 
play: but alas for pity, the Rhodes are 
won and overcome by these false ‘Turks, 
the strong castle Faith is decayed, so that 
I fear it is almost impossible to win it 


n. 
**The great occasion of the loss of this 
Rhodes is by reason that Christian men 
do so daily kill their own nation; that the 
true member of Christianity is de- 
eayed : which murder and killing one of 
another, is increased especially two ways, 
to the utter undoing of Christendom, that 
is to say, by example and silence. By 
example as thus: when the father, 
_ the mother, the lord, the lady, the mas- 
ter, the dame, be themselves overcome 
with these Turks, they be continual 
swearers, adulterers, disposers to malice, 
never in patience, and so forsooth in all 
other vices: think you not when’ the 
father, the mother, the master, the dame, 
be disposed unto vice or impatience, but 
that their children and servants shall in- 
cline and be disposed to the same. No 
doubt, as the child shall take disposition 
natural of his father and mother, so shali 
the servants apply unto the vices of their 
masters dames ; if the heads be false 
in their faculties and crafts, it is no 
marvel if the children, servants, and ap- 
prentices do joy therein: this is a great 
and shameful manner of killing Christian 
men, that the fathers, the mothers, the 
masters, and the dames, shall not alonely 
kill themselves, but all theirs, and all 
that belongeth unto them, and so this 
way is a great number of Christian 
lineage murdered and spoiled The 
second manner of killing is silence. By 
silence also is a great number of Chris- 
tian men slain; which is on this fashion . 
although that the father and mother, 
master and dame of themselves be well 
disposed to live according to the law of 
God, yet they may kill their children 
and servants in suffering them to do evil 
before their own faces, and do not use 
due correction according unto their of- 
fences; the master seeth his servant or 
apprentice take more of his neighbour 
than the King’s laws, or the order of his 
faculty doth admit him, or he suffered 
him to take more of his neighbour than 
he himself would be content to pay if he 


were in like condition: thus doing, I 
say, such men kill wittingly their chil- 
dren and servants, and shall go to hell 
for so Coing ; but also their fathers and 
mothers,’ masters and dames, shall bear 
them company for so suffering. Where- 
fore I exhort all true Christian men and 
women to vive good example unto your 
children and servants, and suffer not 
them by silenee to offend: every: man 
must be in his own house, according to 
St. Augustine’s mind, a Bishop, not 
alonely giving good example, but teach 
according to it, rebuke and punis!: vice, 
not suffering your children and servants 
to forget the Jaws of God: you ought to 
see them have their belief, to know the 
commandments of God, to keep their holy 
days, not to lose their time in idleness; if 
they do so, you shall ail suffer pain for it, 
if God be true of his saying, as there-is 
no doubt thereof: and so you may per- 
ceive that there be many one that break 
this card, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill,” and 
playeth therewith oftentimes at the blind 
trump, —, they be no winners, but 
great losers; but who be they now-a~- 
days that can clear themselves of these 
manifest murders used to their children 
and servants? I think not the contrary, 
but that many have these two ways slain 
their own children unto their damnation, 
were not the great mercy of God ready to 
help them when they repent thereof.’’--. 
pp- 914--917. 


We do not, certainly, mean to 
cite this as a specimen of extraor- 
dinary excellence, or even- as an 
example of Latimer’s best manner, 
but this style of preaching was 
well suited to his audience, and 
far more intelligible to them in its 
allusions, than it is to general 
readers of the presentday: These 
sermons, produced an extraor- 
dinary effect. 

“ It would ask a long discourse,” 
says Fox, (Acts and Monuments, 
3d vol. p. 379, ed. 1684), to de- 
clare what a stir there was in 
Cambridge, upon this preaching of 
M. Latimer. Belike Satan began 
to feel himself and his kingdom 
to be touched too near, and there- 
fore thought it time to look about 
him, and to make out his men of 
arms. 

“« First came out the Prior of the 
Black Friers, called Buckneham, 
otherwise surnamed Domine labia, 
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who thinking to make a great 
hand against Mr. Latimer, about 
the same time of Christmas, when 
Mr. Latimer brought forth his 
cards to deface, belike, the doings 
of the other, broughtouthis Christ- 
mas Dice, casting there to his audi- 
ence cingue and quater, meaning 
by the cingue, five places in the 
New Testament, and the four 
Doctors by the quater ; by which 
his cinque quater, he would prove, 
that it was not expedient the 
Scripture to be in English, lest 
the ignorant and vulgar sort, 
through the occasion _ thereof, 
might haply be brought in dan- 
ger to leave their vocation, or else 
to run into some inconvenience: 
as for example, 

“ The plowman when he heareth 
this in the Gospel, No man that 
layeth his hand on the plough and 
looketh back, is meet for the king- 
dom of God; might peradventure, 
hearing this, cease from his plough. 


Likewise the baker, when he hears - 


that a little leaven corrupteth a 
whole lump of dough, may per- 
haps leave our bread unleavened, 
and so our bodies shall be unsea- 
soned. Also the simple man, 
when he heareth in the Gospel, 
If thine eye offend thee, pluck it 
out, and cast it from thee, may 
make himself blind, and so fill 
the world full of beggars. These, 
with other more, this clerkly 
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frier brought out, to the number 
of five, to prove his purpose.” 
Latimer was an overmatch for 
Buckenham, both in argument and 
in buffoonery, and took an oppor- 
tunity of assailing the friar with 
such power of sarcasm, as fairly 
to drive him out of the field. Dis- 
appointed of success in this mode 
of conflict, his enemies prevailed 
on Wolsey to mterfere, and he 
appointed a commission to exa~ 
mine Bilney and Latimer, who 
were persuaded to recant. The 
former retired to Norfolk, where 
he retracted his recantation, and 
on the 19th of August, 1531, was 
brought to the stake. In the 
mean time, King Henry was pre- 
paring not only to throw off the 
supremacy of Rome, but to place 
himself at the head of the English 
church, and Latimer distinguished 
himself as an advocate of that 
strange tenet. He was, conse- 
quently, introduced at Court in 
1533, preached with great ap- 
plause, and was presented to a 
living. Here he was in his ele- 
ment, and distinguished himself 
as a conscientious pastor and use~ 
ful preacher. It was ‘while en- 
gaged in these duties, that he 
wrote the celebrated letter to 
Henry, which may be seen at 
length in Fox, and which we 
should but injure by mutilation. 
(To be continued.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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The Bible Catechism, arranged in 
Forty Divisions: all the Answers to 
the Questions being in the exact 
Words Va Scripture. By W. F. 
Lloyd. Price 2s.—London : Offor, 
1822. 

The Abridged Bible Catechism.— Price 
Fourpence. 

WE have been uncommonly pleased 

with these catechetical manuals of 
Conca. Mas. No, 68. 


Scripture instruction. They must 
have cost the author much thought 
and pains in the compilation and 
arrangement, and it is an addi- 
tional recommendation, that while 
he has largely illustrated the great 
truths of evangelical religion, he 
has judiciously avoided unnecessary 
interference with points of unim- 
portant variance. e quite agree 
with aa respecting the peculiar 
3 
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adaptation of the “ plain and ner- 
vous language used in the English 
version of the Bible,” to the ander- 
Standings of the young. ‘“‘ Its sim- 
ple, dignified, forcible, and véenera- 

le style,” he justly observes, 
“ render it a most appropriate 
medium for the communication of 
religious instruction,’ and we are 
persuaded that the form in which 
the leading features of the Sacred 
Records are here exhibited will be 
found, altogether, a most useful 
auxiliary in the work of religious 
education, nor would its occasional 
use as a vade mecum be without 
advantage to persons considerably 
advanced beyond the early stages 
of acquisition. 

A slight alteration in the wording 
of some of the questions, would 
make them more consecutive. 


The Rurai Walks of Cowper ; displayed 
in a Series of Views near Olney, 
Bucks, representing the Scenery 
exemplified in his Poems, with 

scriptive Sketches, and a Memoir 

oet’s Life. By James Storer. 
18mo. 5s. —Sherwood sNeely, 
and Jones, 1822. 


AT a period when the arts are em- 
ployed by some to illustrate and 
give increasing fascination to poetry; 
which must pollute the minds and 
deprave the morals of the rising 
generation, it becomes the friends 
of religion to patronize those artists, 
who, by the pencil and the graver, 
seek to embellish the works of such 
of our poets as have embodied 
sound principles and right feelings 
in elegant and impassioned verse. 
The unassuming work before us 
is designed to illustrate the poems 
of one “ whose virtues formed the 
magic of his song,” and contains 
fifteen elegant little views of in- 
teresting objects in Olney or its 
vicinity, which are either celebrated 
by Cowper in his poems, or are illus- 
trative of his history, viz.—Yardley 
Peasant’s Nest—The Rustic 
Bridge—View Sran the Alcove--The 


Ja 


Avenue — Monumental Urn in the 
Wilderness — Weston — Weston 
Hall—The Elms—The — 
Town of Olney and Bridge — he 


Market Pla,’ with Cowper’s Resi- 
dence— Cowper’s Summer House and 





the Vicarage. An additional interest 
is given to the last subject by its so 
close connection with the history of 
those excellent men, John Newton 
and John Scott. It is but justice 
to Mr. Storer to state, that though 
some of these subjects were en- 
graved and published soon after 
Cowper’s death, yet these are 
from new drawings, which exhibit 
the subjects in a varied point of 
view; and we must add, that, in 
picturesque effect and neatness of 
execution, they appear to us much 
superior to the former series, and 
will convey to. the minds of Cowper’s 
admirers a very pleasing idea of 
those scenes over which they have 
in imagination so frequently roved. 

The sixty pages of letter-press 
which accompany the engravings, 
are occupied by a preface—a short 
memoir of the poet’s life, and suit- 
able explanations of the ‘plates, 
illustrative of various passages 
quoted from the Task and other 
poems. A neatly engraved fac 
simile of Cowper's hand writing 
adds much to the interest of this 
little volume. 

There is a singular blunder at 
page 46, where the writer is cor- 
recting Cowper’s mistake in calling 
Poplars “our favourite Elms,” and 
yet, by mere inadvertence, he con- 
firms the error by saying, ‘“ The 
scenery about these Elms, erro- 
neously called Poplars by the poet.” 

We ought to add, that there are 
larger editions of this work to bind 
up with the varied editions of Cow- 
per’s works, 


Wee Vesesetes 


The Teacher’s Farewell, intended as a 
parting Gift to the Elder Scholars 
on leaving the Sunday School. \2mo. 
2s. 6d.— London : Ww estley, 1822. 


Tue design of this book is good, 
and its execution respectable ; it 

would, however, have been more 
appropriate to the class of readers 

for which it seems to have been ex- 

clusively intended, if greater regard 

had been paid to simplicity in its. 
composition. For young persons 

in general, we think it likely to 

prove useful, as a well written and 

attractive manual of judicious coun- 

sel and admonition. 
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Sate tle oh et hh ed 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, 

The following letter written by Mr- 

George Bennet, now visiting the islands 
of the Pacific, to Mr. Montgomery, of 
Sheffield, contains so interesting an illus- 
tration of the glorious effects of Chris- 
tianity in eclevatitig human character, 
and diffusing among mankind the bless- 
ings of Christianity, that we have not 
hesitated in transferring it to our pages : 

** I have not leisure for a long letter, 
but will give you a slight sketch of the 
improved state of this island of Raiatea, 
which is surrounded by a reef, having 
several beautiful little islands about it, 
which are called Motus. This islaad is 
very picturesque and beautiful, most 
luxuriantiy fruitful, and about 45 miles 
in circumference. Wecame hither three 
weeks ago from Huahine, in a schooner 
of 80 tons, which the kings of the Islands 
of Raiatea, Taha, and Borabora, have 
purchased for the purpose of sending 
their pork, cocoa-nut oil, tobacco, &c., 
to New South Wales; and receiving 
back such articles of clothing, furniture, 
tools, &c. &c., as they may want, or be 
able to purchase ; and for the express 
purpose of visiting the islands around, 
to convey the Gospel where it is not, 
and the knowledge of the useful things 
which their Missionaries have taught 
them, 

*¢ The Missionary Settlement, where 
all the inhabitants reside, is on the west 
side of the island, along the shere, and 
extending somewhat towards two beauti- 
ful valleys. ‘The first object which im- 
presses us with the idea of great im- 
provement as we approach the shore is, 
a stone pier, ten feet broad, terminated 
by a quay for landing goods, &c., 18 
yards square, extending altogether into 
the sea 130 yards. From this pier, 
which is about the centre of the settle- 
ment, there are many respectable-looking 
houses (perhaps 200) neatly plastered 
aud whitewashed, extending each way_ 
along the margin of this beautiful bay. 

** Thé houses of the two Missionaries, 
Mr. Williams and Mr. Threlkeld, are 
nearly opposite to this pier, and would 
be thought respectable and commodious 
in England. They are, with good taste, 
each placed in a separate garden, well 
fenced and neatly laid out and stocked, 
suggesting ideas of neatness and comfort, 
whether surveyed within or without; 
and all the labour has been done by na- 
tives under the direction of our friends 
the Missionaries. At a short distance is 
a large school-house, in which, at sun- 
rise, all the cliildren of the Settlement, 





and many adults, assemble for the pur- 
pose of being taught, or of teaching to 
read, the Scriptures, &c. Those who 
do not attend the school assemble in the 
large and handsome chapel, which is 
near, for the purpose of being questioned 
concerning their knowledge of the sacred 
Scriptures, ‘The attendance at these 
meetings is truly surprising. The King 
and Queen are among the most punctual 
and intelligent. We have several times 
been present, and at the particular re- 
quest of our Missionary friends, have 
proposed free questions to them on the 
verses which we have heard them read, 
and must confess.vurselves to be much 
gratified by the intelligent and appro- 
priate answers they have given. 

*¢ This commodious chapel, which is 
150 feet long, by 45 within, and which 
is fitted up, and in the evenings lighted, 
with great taste and beauty, is well fre- 
queated by neatly dressed and attentive 
coagregations. 

‘* Turn which way we will from the 
Missionaries houses, we are gratified 
with the sight of some particular indica- 
tions of advancing civilization. Over 
several streams which flow through the 
Settlement to the bay from the adjacent 
mountains, the natives have carried five 
bridges, partly of stone and partly of 
wood, (one of these is more than 200 
feet span), which do them great credit, 
and minister much to their conyenience. 

** In a boat-house near at hand, we see 
a number of natives building a boat 
which is large and well proportioned, 
and nearly ready for sea. She would not 
much discredit an English boat-builder, 
who had all his tools near him. Just 
beyond the boat-house is a manufactory 
of bedsteads, sofas, and chairs. The men 
are just now turning the legs of a sofa 
with much neatness, and in a lathe 
which has nothing to recommend it but 
the ingenuity of the Missionary, who 
could construct it out of such rude ma- 
terials. A little further off is a forge, 
where natives are at this moment busy 
repairing the rudder irons of the Mer-. 
maid cutter, and making her a pair of 
new ones. The Mermaid, of only 80 
tons burthen, (in which we made our 
voyage to and from Owhyee, 7000 miles) 
broke two of_her rudder irons at sea, 

and thereby was near being cast away 
while we were in her; but happily we, 
as well as the Captain, were ignorant of 
the misfortune uatil we got to land, 
otherwise in running upon the first shore 
that we could make we might all have 
perished amidst the breakers on the coral 
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-was held. In the forenoon, the Minis- 


reefs. Very near the forge is a sugar- 
mill, with large upright rollers, made 
out of the wood called Ito, very hard, 
and neatly cogged with the same wood. 
Beyond this mill is the department for 
sorting, drying, sweating, &c. tobacco. 
There are also innumerable inclosures 
for the growth of tobacco, sugar, taro, 
&c. &e. 

** A code of laws also is in operation, 
drawn up in the spirit of our own ad- 
mirable constitution, to which laws all 
ranks yield a prompt and cheerful obe- 
. dience, approving of them a3 obviously 
beneficial to all, and exceedingly supe- 
rior to those absurd regulations by which 
they were formerly guarded, and which, 
being essentially mixed up with their 
wretched ‘superstitions, necessarily fell 
in the downfall of idolatry. 

** When we reflect on these things we 
cannot but admire the goodness of God 
to this people, who little more than six 

ears ago were in the lowest state of 
ignorance, vice, and idolatrous super- 
stitions; and also the zeal, diligence, 
and wisdom which our dear friends have 
been enabled to employ, and by them to 
overcome the habits of inveterate indo- 
lence to which the people were recently 
given up; nature having spontaneously 
furnished every thing for them without 
labour, which they formerly regarded as 
essential to the enjoyment of life. 

** These islands have a very fine cli- 
mate with great equability of tempera- 
ture, the average heat is about 82, and 
the variation is from 76 to 86; but yet 
English constitutions find it too relaxing. 
Two of our most valuable Missionaries 
are very much affected by it; one of 
these and his wife will be obliged almost 
immediately to return to their native 
country, but the other we hope will find 
health and continued usefulness in the 
Sandwich Islands, which islands afford 
a field of largest promise for extensive 
usefulness. Our own health both by sea 
and land is preserved to us in the most 
merciful manner, and the kindness of 
missionaries, and kings, and chiefs, and 
people, is exceedingly great. No kind- 
ness could exceed that with which we 
were treated by our American missionary 

i , during our four months resi- 
dence in their family at Oahu, Sandwich 
Islands.” 


Durham and Northumberland  Associ- 
ation.—On the 23d and 24th June, the 
First Annual Meeting of the Durham 
and Northumberland Association of Con- 

tional Ministers and Churches was 
held in Claypath Chapel, in the City of 
Durham. 

On Monday evening, the 23d, the 
Rev. R. Davision, of Newcastle, preached 
on the Nature. and Evidences of Rege- 
neration. On the Tuesday morning, be- 
fore breakfast, a public praycr-mecting 
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ters and Delegates from the churches 
met to transact the business of the As- 
sociation. In the afternoon, a Public 
Meeting took place. The Report was 
read by the Secretary of the Association, 
from which it appeared that the Minis- 
ters connected with the Association, 
labour in 65 villages, to nearly 4000 vil- 
lagers, independent of ‘their regular pas- 
toral duties at home. The Meeting was 
then addressed by the Rev. Messrs. 
Stowell, Davison, Nicol, Ivy, Jones, 
Matheson, Scott, (Home Missionary), 
and Lewis (ditto), urging the necessity 
of greater exertions, for more widely 
spreading the Gospel in these too-much 
neglected counties. lu the evening, the 
Rev. W. H. Stowell, of North Shields, 
delivered a sermon on the Nature of 
Christian Fellowship, from Acts, iv. 32, 
(first clause.) ‘The congregations were 
good, and the collections liberal. 


We have been much gratified by the 
perusal of the ‘* First Annual Report of 
the Durham and Northumberland Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Ministers and 
Churches.” It is an able composition, 
and gives a highly gratifying assurance, 
that the Independent ministers of that 
extensive district are exerting themselves 
with much energy and judgment, in the 
arduous work committed to their vigi- 
lance and activity. As a first report, it 
was expedient that it should contain aa 
explicit statement of principles, and this 
summary of sentiment and discipline is 
written with discretion, decision, and in 


‘an excellent spirit. Much good.is to 


be hoped for from the judicious mea- 
sures now in progress. The resident 
ministers supply, as far as possible, the 
exigencies of tlie neighbouring districts, 
and support, to their utmost, the exer- 
tions of the Home Missionary Society. 
At the important station of South 
Shields a congregation has been col- 
lected, and one of the senior students of 
Hoxton Academy has agreed to ‘* pay 
another visit,”’ and to ** preach the Gos- 
pel in that place and its populous neigh- 
bourhood.”” We shall extract the por- 
tion which relates to the personal exer- 
tions which are made by ministers and 
missionaries in their Master’s work. 

‘* The Association have at length suc- 
ceeded in getting a Home Missionary for 
the town of Bishop Auckland andthe 
numerous villages in its vicinity. ~For 
nearly eighteen months three Members 
of the Association preached alternately 
on a week-day evening in a hired room 
in the town; the congregations were 
encouraging, but still the snrruunding 
villages had hardly any means of reli- 
gious instruction. A correspondence 
was opened with the Committee of the 
Home Missionary Society, promising a 
donation of £20. for the first year, ifa 
382 
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Missionary were sent, and stating the 
importance of the station. The Com- 
mittee readily attended to our applica- 
tion, and last September Mr. Lewis ar- 
rived at Bishop Auckland. He imme- 
diately commenced his labours, and the 
report which he has forwarded to the 
Secretary of the Association is highly 
gratifying. 

‘* It appears that he preaches in eleven 
villages and hamlets, besides his stated 
Jabours at Bishop Auckland, twice every 
Lord’s Day, and once on a week-day 
evening. The spirit of hearing appears 
to have been poured out on many of the 
people ; and for miles around, the vil- 
lagers flock to hear the word of life. 
The number of his hearers, in the vil- 
lages and in Bishop Auckland, may be 
considered on an average as amounting 
to 800; many of whom, but for the la- 
bours of the Home Missionary, would 
never hear the sound of the Gospel. 

** In the town of Bishop Auckland, 
the congregation increased so much, that 
a larger place of mveting was considered 
necessary. A suitable place was pro- 
cured, and fitted up to contain upwards 
of 200 persons, which is respectably 
attended. In the beginning .of last 
month, a church was formed at Bishop 
Auckland, consisting of ten members ; 
some of whom were the fruits of the 
Missiouary’s labours, and the labours of 
the Ministers who preached before he 
came. 

*« On the whole, the Association is 
greatly encouraged by the good that ap- 
pears to be doing in the villages around 
Bishop Auckland ; and if they had done 
no more than assisted in procuring a 
labourer for that part of the vineyard, 
they have not united together in vain. 

«* Another member of the Association, 
and also a Home Missionary, occupies 
the dreary and extensive districts of 
Weardale and part of Teesdale. The 
mountainous nature of the country, the 
badness of the roads, and the thinly 
scattered population, dwelling in a dis- 
trict of country 16 miles in length, pre- 
sent many difficulties, and render the 
labours of the Missionary painful and ar- 
duous. He, however, notwithstanding all 
these discouragements, preaches at twelve 
stations in Weardale, and four in Tees- 
dale, to about 700 hearers, The popu- 
lation among whom he labours may 
amount to about 12,000, principally con- 
nected with the extensive lead mines 
which are wrought in that part of the 
country. Churches have been formed 
at two of his stations, and good appears 
to be doing. Notwithstanding all his 
difficulties, te is determined to persevere, 
but calls loudly for some assistance, as 
the field of labour ‘s too large for only 
one to occupy. 

‘* The pastor of the church at Swalwell 
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labours in four villages to about 500 
hearers, »nd hopes that good has been 
already done by the preaching of the 
Gospel among them. Another Member 
of the Association, at Barnard-castle, 
labours in four villages ; one of them in 
Yorkshire. The average number of his 
hearers is about 200. 

“* The student at present supplying 
the vacant church at Stockton preaches 
in four villages ; one of them in York- 
shire. The number of hearers about 
200. 

‘« The Ministers of the Association in 
Newcastle preach in two or three places 
besides their own chapels. 

‘¢ A Member of the Association at 
Darlington preaches in two villages to 
about 100 people. ‘ 

Another Minister settled at Chester-le- 
street labours in ten stations, besides his 
regular labour at home. His village 
congregations, on an average, amount to 
about 600 hearers. He expresses a hope, 
that he may be able, during the summer, 
to introduce the Gospel into some other 
populous villages around him. 

‘© The pastor of the church at Durham 
preaches in three villages regularly to 
about 150 hearers. Some good has been 
done, and he lovks forward to greater 
results. 

«¢ Another Member of the Association 
settled at Hayden Bridge, Northumber- 
land, labours in ten villages to about 
450 persons. He preaches about eight 
times every week, and travels about 60 
miles. 

Anniversary of the Academy at Idle.—On 
Tuesday, June 17th, the ministers dele- 
gated to examine the proficiency of the 
students in this Seminary, met to com- 
mence their investigation. 

In Latin selected passages were read by 
the different classes from Cornelius 
Nepos, Cesar, Virgil, Horace, Cicero’s 
Orations, and the Aanals of Tacitus. 

In Greek, they translated parts of 
Lucian, Xenophon’s Cyropedia, Homer’s 
Iliad, the CEdipus of Sophocles, and in 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, his account of 
the defeat and death of~Cyrus the 
younger. 

. In Hebrew, they read the 8th and 28th 
chapters of Genesis, part of the 3d of 
Lamentations, and the 85th and 86th 
Psalms, and in Chaldee and Syriac, the 
7th of Daniel, the 9th of the Acts of the 
Apostles, and part of the 3d of Matthew. 

These passages and chapters furnished 
the Committee with ample means of ascer- 
taining the progress made by the students 
severally iu the different classes, with 
which they expressed themselves highly 
satisfied, 

The following day, in the chapel ad- 
joining the Academy-house, a greater 
number of subscribers and friends to the 
Institution assembled than had done at 
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any former anniversary, After Mr. Pool 
had prayed, three of the students deli- 
vered Essays. ~Mr. Hargraves on the 
Evil of Sin; Mr. Ellis on the Power of 
Conscience ; and Mr. Martin on the 
Riches of Divine Grace. Mr. Parsons, 
sea, then addressed the candidates for 
the ministry before him, on the incalcu- 
lable importance of ** Prudence” to stu- 
dents and ministers. The meeting for 
business was afterwards formed, J, Hol- 
land, Esq. was called to preside; the 
Report was read by Mr. Vint, and on 
moving and seconding various resolu- 
tions, interesting speeches were made by 
Messrs. Scott, Fox, Rheeder, Poul, Jas. 
Parsons, Hamilton, White, R. Holgate, 
and G. Rawson. In the evening Mr. 
Scott preached. 

The Academy is in prosperous cireum 
stances. Public patronage continues un- 
diminished. The number of students 
last year was fifteen. In the course of 
the year Mr. Preston has scttled at 
Mixenden, near Halifax ; Mr. Hargraves, 
at Milnthorpe, Westmoreland ; and Mr. 
Martin, at Ripon. The conzregations 
at two of these places have been newly 
raised, and one of them (the congrega- 
tion at Ripon) has been raised by the 
instrumentality of the Academy at Idle. 

Irish Evangelical Sucicty—The ninth 
Annual Meeting of the above Society, 
was held at the City of London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate Street, on ‘Tuesday evening, 
the 30th of May last. Thomas Walker, 
Esq. Treasurer, having taken the Chair, 
the Rev. G. Collison commenced by so- 


lemn prayer, and the Report of the 


Committee for the past year having been 
read, the Rev. Mr. Julian, of Trimley, 
John Wilks, Esq., Rev. Messrs. D. 
Stuart, of Lublin, T. Smith, of Rother- 
ham, Mark Wilks, of Paris, J. Black- 
burn, of London, D. H. Creighton, of 
Patricroft, J. A. Roberts, Mw. Wilks, 
and J. Conder, severally addressed the 
Meeting. 

In reference to the Society’s Academy, 
for the education of native and other 
Students for the work of the ministry 
in Ireland, the Report enters into 
detail respecting the resignation of the 
Rev. R. Cope, LL. D. the late Tutor, 
and. the subsequent appointment of the 
Rey. D. Stuart, Minister of the Seces- 
sion, asthe Theological Tutor, and of 
the Rev. W. H. Cooper, as the Classical 
and Resident Tutor. The Students 
continue to supply Manor Street Chapel, 
the House of Industry, Bray, Black Rock, 
Celbridge, and Kingsend, with general 
and very encouraging success. 

In reference to the operations of the 
Society, at all its stations, announced at 
former Meetings, the Report shows, that 
they have been regularly carried ‘on 
during the past year, and Tralee, 


Limerick, Mallow (with but a few 








weeks suspension), Youghall, Weaford, 
Maryborough, nnd Portarlington, “Ennis- 
Killen, Camphill, Newry, Armagh, Moy, 
Bangor, Carmoney, Carrickfergus, and 
Lon tonderry, together with the places of 
itiverant labour, arotfnd each station, 
are regularly supplied with the gloriouS 
Gospel of the biessed God. The Sunday 
Schools, uniformly connected with these 
operations, are all of them in an increa- 
sing, and some of them ina truly flou- 
rishing state of prosperity ; and taking a 
retrospective view of the whole series of 
labour, the Report records that ‘: there 
have been, during the past year, the 
most decisive manifestatious of the divine 
favour, and much good has evidently 
been effected.” 

The Report next “adverts to the pro- 
gress of those of their Missionaries, who, 
itinerating from village to village, from 
ham'et to hamlet, and froin house to 
hose, are proclaiming to the Irish, in 
their native tongue, the woaders of re- 
deeming love. 

In reference to the still widening sphere 
of the Society’s Jabours, the Report an- 
nounces that three Stade. ts have finished 
the period of their studics in the Academy 
during the past year, and are now occu- 
pying important stations in the country, 
as faithful evangelists of Jesus Christ. 
Three new Studeats have been adnitted, 
all of whom are Irishmen, and, as addi- 
tionally marking the Catholic principles 
of the Soc ety, one of them is an Epis- 
copalian, another a Presbyteriaa, and 
the third an Independent: there are 
eight Students now in the Institut'on. 
The Report also states that the number 
of the Irish preachers, who labour under 
the Society, in the vernacular tongue, 
has been increased from two to four, 
aud that other openings of a most cheer- 
ing character are inviting the still further 
extension of the Society’s labours, but 
the Committee were compelled to pause, 
on account of the embarrassments that 
rested on their funds. The receipts of 
the Society, during the past year, 
amounted to £2,275. 2s. 24d., and its 
expenditure to £2,446. ls. 74d., leav- 
ing @ balance due to the Treasurer, of 
£170. 19s. 54d. 

Pembrokeshireand Haverfordwest Sunday 
School Union.—The Annual Meeting of 
this Society was held at Bethesda Chapel, 
Haverfordwest, on Monday evening, 
July 14. The Rev. Thomas Rogers, 
Wesleyan minister, was called to thie 
Chair: and, from the Report read by 
the Rev. Mr. Bulmer, one of the Secre- 
taries, it appeared that only one School, 
in connexion with the Union, has been 
discontinued during the past year; that 


five Schools, formerly discontinued, have 


been revived ; and that five new Sehools 
have been established. The Institution 
has, therefore, received an accession of 
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nine Schools since the last Annval Meet- 
ing; and the preseat number of its 
Schools was stated to-be more by twenty - 
siz, than in. the autumn of 1817, when 
the Institution was first established. 
Such bas been the progress of Sunday 
School Education in the English parts 
of the county, during the last six years ! 
Many pleasing extracts from the corre- 
spondence of the Society, were included 
in the Report, several excellent speeches 
were delivered, and the mecting sepa- 
rated, highly gratified with the proceed- 
ings of the evening. The only cause of 
regret, was the low state of the finances, 
owing chiefly to the increasing number 
of Schools, and partly to the withdraw- 
ment of subscriptions, in favour of a 
Church of England School, recently es- 
tablished in Haverfordwest, avowedly in 
opposition to the efforts of Dissenters. 
The friends of the Union, however, are 
determined to persevere, relying on the 
blessing of God, and the assistance of a 
liberally-minded public. 


On Thursday, July 31, Mr. J. Roof, 
jun. (late of Hoxton) was ordained over 
the church and congregation of Queen 
Street chapel, Wolverhampton. Tie 
Rev. T. Scales, of Leeds, (Mr. Roof’s 
predecessor) delivered an excellent intro- 
ductory discourse. The Rev. J. Hudson, 
of West Bromwich, asked the questions ; 
the Rev. J. Codfer, of the same place, 
offered the ordination prayer; and the 
Rev. Dr. Harris gave a very impressive 
charge, founded on 1 Peter, chap.‘ v. 
ver. 2—4. In the evening, the Rev. J. 
A. James, of Birmingham, preached to 
the people from Rom. xy. 29. 

The subordinate parts of the service 
were conducted by Messrs. Hanimond 
of Handsworth, Dawson of Dudley, and 
Freeman of Kidderminster. The deep 
impressions which were made on the 
numerous ministers and large congrega- 
tion present on the occasion, will be 
long remembered, and it is hoped will 
be extensively beaeficial. 


Methodist Conference at Sheffield —The 
80th Annual Conference of the Wesleyan 
Methodist connection was held at Shef- 
field, on Wednesday, July 30, and fol- 
lowing days. ‘The Rev. Henry Moore 
was appointed the President, and it was 
understood that nearly 400 preachers 
were present. A peculiar solemnity was 
given to their proceedings, by a melan- 
choly accident which occurred by the 
overthrow of the Ficece coach on the 
Huddersfield road, on which were nine 
preachers going to the Conference. 
Messrs. Sargent and Lloyd were thrown 
with such fatal violence to the ground 
that they expired in a few days, and seve- 
ral others were seriously injured. 

The following is the reported number 
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of members in tl.e United King?dom for 
the past year :— 








England and Scotland - - --219,398 
In Ireland - - = - = ‘+ 22,218 
241,616 

Increase during the past year - 8,06 
In Foreign Stations - - - - 1,653 
9,659 - 


It is said that in the United States of 
America the Society can number nearly 
300 000 members. Messrs. Reece and 
Hannah are appointed as Deputies to the 
American Conference of next year. 

Imposition of a Fine for refusing to take 
a Judicial Oath.—It is with regret we 
learn that, at the last Cork City Criminal 
Court last month, Baron Pennefuther 
threatened to commit a Mr. Connell, of 
that city, for declining to swear on 
grounds of religious scruples, and when 
he respectfully assured the Judge, that it 
was not intended as contempt of Court, 
he replied, ‘* Instead of committing this 
person, let him be fined £100. !’’ 

The National Socicty.-- His Majesty’s 
letter, which was addressed last month 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, re- 
quiring ‘*the minister in each parish 
throughout England and Wales effectually 
to eacite their parishioners to a liberal 
contribution” for the above Society, 
states, that it includes 1,869 uuited 
schools, which contain more than 350,000 
children. The establishment of these has 
absorbed all the sums contributed by 
Royal munificence ard individual bounty 
--leaving a bare sufficiency in annyal 
subscriptions to support the Central 
School ! 

The Jesuits.--The King of Sardinia has 
established, by a formal decree, the So- 
ciety of Jesuits in his dominions, as the 
privileged instructors of youth, de- 
claring that they have already acted 
‘¢ praiseworthily,’’ and to his ‘* particu- 
lar satisfaction.” 

Revent Deaths.-- Died, at his son’s 
house, at Reading, on the 28th of July, 
the Rev. James Hinton, M.A. late of 
Oxford. He was attacked by spasms, 


which, in a few hours, terminated his 


existence. He was the respected and 
efficient Pastor of the Baptist Church in 
that city thirty-five years, by whom his 
loss is justly deplored. He has left two 


* sons in the ministry. 


To the afflictive mortality at Sierra 
Leone, recorded last month, we regret to 
add the name of Edward Fitzgerald, 
Esq. Chief Justice and Judge of the Vice- 
Admiralty Court in that Colony, and 
Assessor to the mixed Commission esta- 
blished there, for the more effectual 
abolition of the Slave Trade. He died 
on the 3d of June last, of the malignant 
fever which then prevailed there. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 





WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

In the press, and shortly will be pub- 
lished, a Course of Lectures, illustrative 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress. By D. Warr, 
Minister of the Tabernacle, Haverford- 
west. Much of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
refers to the civil and ecclesiastical history 
of the times in which the Author lived: 
and these Leotures may form a satisfactory 
exposition of the dark and mysterious 
parts of the work in question. 

The Life of Lieut. Col. Blackadder, of 
the 26th or Cameronian Regiment, after- 
wards Governor of Stirling Castle; who 
served with distinguished honour during 
the Duke of Marliborough’s Wars, and 
during the Rebellion in Scotland in 1715. 
18mo. bds. Price ¢s. 

A Sketch of the Life of the Rev. Jules 
Charles Riea, Pastor of the Reformed 
Charch, Fredericia, in Denmark; con- 
taining an Account of that Colony, and 
Anecdotes of some of the most eminent 
Protestant Ministers on the Continent, ex 
hibitiug the Power of Truc Religion; with 
an Introductiou and practical Remarks In 
one volume, 18mo., with an Engraving. 
Price_1s. 6d. boards. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. ~ 


The History of Moses, being a Continu- ’ 


ation of Scripture Stories. 18mo. 3s. 


Sermons to Children. By the Rev, 
Samuel Nott, jan. of America. 1s. 6d. 


Nicodemus; or, a Treatise on the Fear 
of Man. By Professor Franck, 18mo. 
ts. 6d. 


A Memoir of Central India, including 
Malwa, and adjoining Provinces, with the 
History and Copious Illustrations of the 
past and present conditions of that Country, 
By Major General Sir John Malcolm. lu 
2 vols. 8vo. £1. 12s. boards, 


A Dissertation on the Fall of Man; in 
whieh the Literal Sense of the Mosaic 
Account of that Event, is asserted and 
vindicated. By the Rev. George Hol- 
den, M. A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Hymns on~Various Passages of Scrip- 
ture. By Thomas Kelly. Fifth Edition, 
with many new Hymns, price 4s. 

An Essay on the Limits of Reason, in 
judging of Subjects of Revelation. By 
the Rev. J. Davies. 2s. 6d. 


a 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 
Communications bave been received this month from the Rev. J. Churcbill, 
T. Gilbart, J. Bulmer, J. Blackburn, W. Vint, J. Matheson, — Orme. 
Also from M. S., A. B., P., Viatorius Mercator. 
We regret that our valued friend Viatorias Mercator did not forward us the intelli- 
gence to which he alludes in bis commanication from Liverpool ; next month it will be 


too late. 


We shall probably feel it expedient to communicate diréctly with J.M. If he do 
not hear from us in the mean time, an answer shall be inserted in our next number. 
As we are anxious to give all possible publicity to the following document, we insert it 


in this place. 


Alston, July, 1823. 


GextLemen,—In your Magazine for October, 1822, page 554, there is a paragraph 
under the head, Penrith New Chapel, which purports to be an Extract from the Third 
Report of the North Congregational Union, p. 10. We beg leave to say that no such 
passage is to be found in that Report, nor in any other we have drawn up, as you will 
perceive from the following quotation, which is taken verbatim from the publication in 
question, and which copvtaius the real aud entire statement. 

«“Penrith.—In this populous and respectable town, it is to be lamented, that notwith- 
standing the existence aud zeal of other Christian denominations, a want of general 
godliness so obviously appears. Feeling this, a few friends of the Congregational order 
were anxious that a farther trial might be made by their Ministers. An invitation was 
therefore sent to one of them, who commenced preaching in a school-room legally regis- 
tered for the parpose ; and which. continues to be supplied by an Itinerant. Our pros- 
pects are in the highest degree encouraging ; and we hope there will eventually be many 
here on the Lord’s side.”--The Third Yearly Report of the Northern Congregational 
Union.—p. 10, 1815. 

We the undersigned, most of whose names appear in this Report, think it-our daty 
to certify, that the abeve quotativa is a true and entire copy of the paragraph in ques- 
tion, and that the statement in your Magazine is tly a false quotation, which 





a 


was inserted without our knowledge or consent. We do therefore request you to pub~ 
lish this certificate in the next number of your Miscellany, and you will oblige, Gentle- 
men, your obedient humble servants, Jonatuan Harper, Alston, Cumberland, 
Joun Scott, Weardale, Durham, 
Joun Happocx, Parkhead, Cumberland. 
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